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THE SCOPE OF HOUSING IN HOME ECONOMICS 
MAUD WILSON 


URING the past few years the 
feeling has been growing among 
home economists that our per- 

4 formance in relation to housing 
does not measure up to our opportunity, 
but there seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what we can and 
should do about it. The idea is gaining 

ground that society will profit ultimately 
from a policy that aims to provide decent 
housing for all citizens. Housing agencies 

are multiplying, and the newer generation 
of them are born with teeth. So far, our 
interest has for the most part stopped short 
of active participation in movements for 
housing improvement. We do not often 
find home economists among “housers,” 
except as technicians and as “educative in- 
fluences.” What part are we playing? 

What part should we play? 

Certain concepts of the role of the home 
economist may be found in the attitudes 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and of leaders in the field. In 1934, 
resolutions were passed by the Association 
which emphasized the personal and national 
importance of proper housing, which recog- 
nized the fact that such housing “cannot 
be made available to many low-income 
groups without some form of public aid,” 
and which urged that the Association 
“stand ready to co-operate in those parts 
of the federal housing program which touch 
on home economics problems and interests, 
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and that it urge the recognition of the pos- 
sible contributions of home economics to 
the program” (1). At that meeting, the 
responsibility of teachers of home economics 
in secondary schools for the ‘development 
of specific attitudes and understandings in 
relation to housing the family” was dis- 
cussed and suggestions were outlined as to 
means by which this goal might be accom- 
plished in secondary instruction (2). 

What are other “possible contributions’’? 
In a letter concerning the house syllabus, 
Dr. Margaret Reid of Iowa State College 
said, speaking of what comes within the 
home economics point of view: 


As I understand it, there is a threefold scope: (1) 
helping families to help themselves; (2) revealing 
more clearly to commercial interests what type of 
goods and services will best meet family and other 
consumer needs . . . and (3) promoting the develop- 
ment of social institutions to deal with those prob- 
lems outside the control of the individual family. 


In her reply to a letter similar to that 
sent Dr. Reid, Edith Elmer Wood stressed 
the need for stimulating a demand for good 
houses, as she has done in public addresses 
and articles for many years. She wrote: 


Undoubtedly, the home economists should define 
minimum and desirable standards of housing and 
work for their adoption. Their most direct oppor- 
tunity and inescapable duty is, it seems to me, to 
impress these standards on their students—to pre- 
pare the next generation to demand at least mini- 
mum standards and to aspire to something still 
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better. Without intelligent and sustained con- 
sumer demand, the housing movement will hardly 
expand beyond the demonstration stage. 


The concern of the home economist ob- 
viously grows out of her appreciation of the 
relation of home environment to the happi- 
ness and development of individuals and 
the family group. When a new home is 
built or an old one remodeled, it should 
embody, to as great an extent as cost and 
present knowledge permit, the results of re- 
search by physiologists, psychologists, and 
sociologists on the effect of the physical 
environment. The home economist is in 
a strategic position for the effective appli- 
cation of these principles. Homemakers 
need to be shown what houses do to people, 
to be taught to analyze and anticipate the 
housing needs of their own families, to be 
helped in making the most of their resources 
for home building, and to be so impressed 
with the importance of good housing that 
they will take active part in movements 
for housing improvement. 

The influence of the home economist 
should be in the direction of a well-bal- 
anced expenditure of the family’s income. 
To acquire and maintain the house and its 
equipment involves a continuous series of 
decisions concerning the use of the family’s 
money, no one of which can be arrived at 
satisfactorily without at the same time 
taking into account such other factors as 
the time and energy of the wage earner and 
the homemaker and the scale of living with- 
out which the family feels deprived. To 
what extent have home economists pas- 
sively or actively accepted the dictum that 
the homemaker is imposed upon or herself 
shows poor judgment if she does not equip 
her house with an array of gadgets designed 
to save time and energy? We have at 
times appeared to be aiding manufac- 
turers more than consumers. Do we feel 
that our part is done when we teach the 
homemaker, present or future, to utilize 
available goods and services to the best 
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possible advantage in planning, equipping, 
and operating her own home, or are we con- 
cerned also with the quality of the goods 
and services? Are we willing to define 
and teach minimum essentials, or are we 
content with shaping the ideals of the por- 
tion of the population that can afford de- 
sirable and adequate shelter? 

If the home economist attempts to teach 
the designer, how far shall she go? Shall 
she be satisfied with telling him what per- 
formance she expects of a given product, 
or shall she go farther and point out to him 
how the product may be designed to 
ensure the desired performance? For ex- 
ample, shall our equipment specialist de- 
termine the essential principles of an electric 
stove designed for a specific purpose, or 
shall she content herself with testing the 
various models of the commercial designer 
to see how they rate? 

Perhaps we should seek a part in the 
training of the commercial designer of 
houses or equipment. Architecture and 
engineering are often considered “‘contrib- 
uting subjects” in home economics courses. 
Why should not home economics be ac- 
cepted as a contributing subject by archi- 
tecture and engineering? Much of the 
labor involved in training future home- 
makers to be good judges of qualities in 
dwellings would be unnecessary if would-be 
designers of houses and equipment were 
given courses in household management, 
child care, and family relationships. By 
this same process, some of the costs of pro- 
duction might be reduced below those under 
the present trial-and-error method of ascer- 
taining market requirements. 

In the 1913 Syllabus of Home Economics 
(3), the subject of shelter as well as food 
and clothing was outlined with great care; 
but the trails blazed by pioneer home econ- 
omists have not been used so extensively 
in the realm of shelter as in the other major 
fields. The discrepancy between responsi- 
bility and quality of performance in the 
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matter of housing in home economics has 
not gone unnoticed by leaders in our field. 
In an address given to the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1935 (4), Miss Effie 
Raitt said, ““We have rather neglected the 
division of our subject matter that deals 
with the house. Now suddenly we find 
housing one of the most pressing of the 
nation’s problems.” Edith Elmer Wood 
wrote (5) that housing is “either crowded 
out of the curriculum entirely or appearing 
as a pale, anemic topic which neither pupil 
nor teacher finds particularly interesting.” 

Evidently housing is a subject neglected 
by home economists in other countries as 
well as the United States. At the Fifth 
International Congress of Home Economics, 
held in Berlin in 1934, reports were made of 
the status and progress of home economics 
since 1927 by the 17 countries (including 
the United States) represented. Ina sum- 
mary which appeared in the JourNAL (6), 
the only subjects listed as a part of curricu- 
lum content that may have to do with 
housing or the dwelling were: home decora- 
tion in Belgium and England; care and fur- 
nishing of the home in Lithuania; mechaniz- 
ing of housekeeping in Lithuania; use of 
electricity in Norway; study of efficiency 
of equipment in Norway; tests of utensils 
and machines in Roumania. 

The lack of emphasis on problems of 
shelter is apparent in research programs as 
well as in curricula. The latest compila- 
tion of topics for research in home econom- 
ics in the United States (7) includes 247 
titles of which only 13 concern the house. 
Is this evidence of neglect, or does it sup- 
port the premise that the subject matter 
for shelter can be secured almost entirely 
from other fields? In the mind of Edith 
Elmer Wood (5), the lack of interest in 
housing is due in part “to the vagueness 
of our present information regarding many 
aspects of the planning, building, and equip- 
ment of family dwellings as they affect the 
life of the family.” 
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Obviously home economists cannot play 
parts for which they are not trained. Some 
of the difficulty in training seems to be the 
unsuitable character of courses in other de- 
partments than home economics. In the 
1913 Syllabus of Home Economics (3), it 
was noted that “the line of division between 
home economics and the contributing sub- 
jects is not well defined, the central sub- 
ject merging imperceptibly into the con- 
tributing subjects.” The point was made 
that if other departments do not offer the 
needed courses in contributing subjects, 
“enough must be given as a part of the 
home economics course to round out the 
subject.” It appears that in some institu- 
tions housing is a neglected subject for the 
reason that neither are contributing sub- 
jects as taught in other departments well 
suited to the complex problem of housing 
the modern family, nor is enough given in 
the home economics course to round out 
the subject. Sometimes the “rounding 
out” appears to be very well done for some 
aspects, such as aesthetics, and not so well 
done for others, such as sociology or eco- 
nomics. 

The weakness in home economics which 
may result from this attempt to rely on 
other departments for housing information 
was noted in the report of the division of 
the house of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association for 1933 (8), which reads: 


So obvious is it that the field of housing should 
be considered in its entirety that great care should 
be given to the relationship of courses. For a 
student to skip about from the economics depart- 
ment to the sociology department and on to the 
department of architecture and back to the de- 
partment of home economics may result in a col- 
lection of miscellaneous, unrelated ideas rather than 
a true picture of the entire housing field. 


This study of the housing needs of people 
will obviously consist of all that physiol- 
ogists, psychologists, sociologists, and en- 
gineers are prepared to tell us about 
desirable home conditions. But it must 
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go beyond a blanket consideration of human 
needs. There must be included the con- 
sideration of the problems of family living 
in type situations, something comparable 
to what the student gets from courses in 
child development and family relation- 
ships. 

To express the idea in conventional 
terms, courses dealing with the social and 
economic aspects of housing and with its 
functional aspects should, along with 
courses in child development, family rela- 
tionships, and household organization and 
management, be required as prerequisites 
to courses in house planning and interior 
decoration. It is essential that these pre- 
requisite courses include opportunities to 
observe existing housing conditions, in- 
cluding the structure of the community 
as well as domiciles themselves. 

For effective work in a particular situa- 
tion, the teacher or extension worker 
needs to know why people are not ade- 
quately housed. She is not prepared to 
plan or accept a program of improvement 
until she knows, through observation and 
interviews, how people live, how much they 
earn, and what they pay for rent and house 
operation. Her training should include 
emphasis on and techniques for this im- 
portant task of learning the needs of the 
group she is to serve. 

There are many institutions where 
courses in house planning and furnishing 
have been offered in the department of 
home economics since its organization, with 
the result that they absorb the available 
time and money allotted to shelter to the 
exclusion of other aspects of housing. In 
this situation, the interest of the home 
economist in housing appears to be an ex- 
pression of her appreciation for “good” 
houses rather than her solicitude for the 
welfare of people. Current thinking rela- 
tive to housing in home economics may be 
judged from the content of replies to a 
letter sent to heads of home economics de- 


partments, teachers, and others interested 
in the development of housing in home 
economics. This letter requested a criti- 
cism of the revision of the section of the 
syllabus dealing with the house (9). Re- 
plies were received from 53 persons, 24 of 
whom made specific recommendations as 
to desirable changes in the syllabus. Sev- 
enteen noted specific topics which were not 
included in the syllabus, chiefly in the sec- 
tions dealing with house planning, fur- 
nishing, and operation. Ten persons felt 
that certain aspects should be expanded 
or emphasized more strongly, five of these 
listing interior design and home decora- 
tion, and only one, standards. Three per- 
sons thought that too much space was given 
to conditions, needs, and standards, which 
is just another way of saying that they, 
too, desired more emphasis on house plan- 
ning, construction, and operation. 

If I may venture a criticism of the em- 
phasis placed by teachers of the various 
aspects of the house, it is that greater 
stress is placed on the development of ap- 
preciation and taste than on other fun- 
damentals. Certainly our surroundings 
should be more beautiful, and home econ- 
omists have a grand chance to assist in 
achieving this goal. There is danger, I 
feel, that some of the other considerations 
will seem to be of less importance to the 
young student when they are left by home 
economists to other departments or sketch- 
ily treated in a home economics course. 
Whether the goal in shaping up the cur- 
riculum extends beyond training for home- 
making or not, a well-balanced, co-ordi- 
nated treatment is needed to prepare the 
student for budgeting the family’s income, 
for getting the most out of the sum avail- 
able for shelter, and for intelligent participa- 
tion in mass efforts at housing improve- 
ment. A study of human geography, 
hygiene, the management of time, money, 
and energy, and the conditioning factors 
in family relationships are needed for an 
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understanding of the bases of design, as 
well as the study of art principles. It is 
important for the student to understand the 
barriers to improvement in the quality of 
dwellings—in land-division practices, codes 
and laws relating to dwellings, and the 
standards of builders—as well as to form 
a picture of the ideal home. She should 
be prepared for her future task of evaluat- 
ing the numerous features of a house as a 
basis for compromise when the cost of ac- 
quisition and operation of the “ideal” 
dwelling exceeds ability to pay. 

A housing course in home economics 
should begin with the needs of people and 
their economic status, if we are to secure 
wide acceptance for our concept of the 
house as a machine for living and if we are 
to make any contribution to the design 
of houses and equipment at various cost 
levels. It is only in this way that the 
thing—be it dwelling or piece of equipment 
—can be properly subordinated to its use. 
Home economists must be realists. They 
must be prepared to evaluate the various 
elements of the completely adequate home 
in terms of what they mean in the lives 
of the family. Further, there is the neces- 
sity for knowing how this evaluation will 
differ for families living in various parts of 
the country and of various occupational 
groups. It is comparatively simple to list 
the characteristics of the ideal home. It is 
quite another matter to help people plan 
the spending of an amount that will not 
begin to pay for the ideal. 

Apparently the administrator needs a 
check list to ensure adequate treatment of 
shelter in home economics. The revised 
syllabus in its final form should serve this 
purpose. A check of the content of con- 
tributing subjects might be a very good 
argument for added funds with which to 
round out the subject within the home 
economics department. It is encouraging 
to note that there are under way in several 
institutions thoroughgoing curriculum 


analyses, and we may expect that they 
will furnish argument for a less scrappy 
treatment of this “neglected field.” But 
if the scope of housing in home economics 
is to be widened, more money will have to 
be given to it, for there are needed more 
courses and better trained teachers and 
researchers. 

Problems for research in the field of the 
house and the training of research workers 
in this field have constituted a subject for 
study by a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association since 1932. 
To date, the work of the subcommittee 
which represents the division of the house 
has been that of charting the field of 
research in housing with which home eco- 
nomics is concerned and of considering the 
general aspects of the training of research 
workers for the various types of problems. 
The personnel of this year’s subcommittee 
consists of one representative of each of 
the various fields of activity included in 
housing—its social aspects, functional as- 
pects, architecture, equipment, aesthetics, 
education. 

The summary given below of opinions 
concerning training for research illustrates 
the range and variety of housing problems 
that are of concern to home economists. 
It also indicates the necessity for courses 
that are planned specifically for home 
economists. For example, there are ob- 
viously only a few points of contact between 
human geography and housing, and yet 
one cannot study the use-requirements of 
families without knowing how these are 
influenced by their physical environment. 


TRAINING REQUIRED FOR RESEARCH IN DIFFERENT 
FIELDS OF HOUSING 
Techniques of research 
Use of library 
Methods of securing data 
Observation; questionnaire; interview; experi- 
ment 
Methods of handling data 
Mathematics; logic; statistics 
Writing of bulletins and papers 
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Housing conditions and needs 
Sociology; economics; social planning; housing 
laws 
Physiology; psychology; human geography 
Child care; family relationships; home manage- 
ment 
Use-requirements 
Physiology; psychology; human geography 
Child care; family relationships; home manage- 
ment; methods of doing housework 
House planning 
Principles of architecture 
Principles of domestic engineering 
Principles of art 
Regional and city planning 
Physical geography 
Child care; family relationships; home manage- 
ment; methods of doing housework 
Equipment 
Methods of doing housework; home management 
Physiology; psychology; principles of engineer- 


ing 

Principles of art 

Physics; chemistry 
Operation 

Methods of doing housework 

Physics; chemistry 

Principles of engineering 

The results of the work of the research 
committee may, of course, be expected to 
become increasingly useful as the members 
analyze more completely and more mi- 
nutely the housing problems that need re- 
search and the training required for pur- 
suing various lines of investigation. So far 
as I know, however, the major administra- 
tive problem of a well-balanced program of 
research in home economics is not being 
made a subject for study. 

Housing has been considered in this 
paper as a field of service rather than as a 
division of subject matter. The discus- 
sion has attempted to point out the ways 
in which home economists can participate 
in the movement to bring about decent 
housing for all citizens by setting up stand- 
ards for the quality of goods and services 
as well as by training consumers to know 
and demand quality. It has pointed out 


certain weaknesses in thecontent of courses 
and the way in which they are taught and 
also in the quantity and scope of research 
in this field. 

Great appreciation is felt by those in- 
terested in the shelter problem in the ef- 
forts of the JouRNAL to keep its readers 
abreast of significant movements and trends 
in this field. It is interesting to compare 
the short “how to do” articles and bibliog- 
raphies in the Journats of fifteen years 
ago with the contributed articles, editorials, 
and abstracts and book notes of the past 
two years. Leaders are outlining and 
emphasizing our opportunities and respon- 
sibilities and scolding us occasionally for 
our lack of vision. Perhaps the JouRNALS 
of fifteen years hence will be recounting 
achievements. We hope so. 
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PLANNING FARMS AND FARM HOMES IN RESETTLEMENT 
EDWIN R. HENSON 
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ministration. This division was expected 
to plan and carry out a program of rehabil- 
itation and adjustment within the industry 
of agriculture in co-operation with estab- 
lished agencies. 

Farm and home management specialists 
accustomed to serving farm families in an 
advisory capacity suddenly found them- 
selves engaged in a program where the com- 
plete plans were immediately transmitted 
into action. There was no time to experi- 
ment or to try different theories on a few 
families. These specialists were requested 
to plan and start a program which would 
affect for years to come the lives of thou- 
sands of farm families in every part of the 
United States. Planning was rushed, as 
the projects were to be developed with 
emergency relief funds available for only 
a short time. 

Generally when a farmer or his wife re- 
quests assistance in planning a farm or a 
home, the specialist must consider the 
financial condition of the family and avoid 
any drastic reorganization, even though 
such reorganization may be essential to the 
successful operation of the farm. The farm 
and home planning must either be con- 
fined to the more nearly financially inde- 
pendent families or must be a patchwork 
program more or less ineffective where a 
part of the advice is taken, part necessarily 
ignored. In contrast to this the planners 
in resettlement were asked to plan the 
projects, communities, farms, and farm 
homes as they should be in an economi- 
cally sound program. 


In the rush of planning resettlement 
projects, mistakes were made which sub- 
jected the technical specialists and their 
efforts to severe criticism by the research 
specialists and others engaged in more 
leisurely moving programs. Many of these 
criticisms have been constructive and will 
serve to prevent similar mistakes in the 
future. However, most of the fallacies 
in planning have been discovered by per- 
sons actively engaged in the program, and 
every known precaution has been taken 
to prevent their recurrence. 

In the beginning the standards planned 
for farm homes were too ambitious and 
included some features desirable for the 
convenience and comfort of the family 
which were eliminated when the available 
farm income was found insufficient for the 
entire expense. Many planners felt that 
farm people were entitled to homesequipped 
with such necessary modern conveniences 
as electric lights and a water system with 
inside toilets; others, agreeing on the desir- 
ability of such facilities, insisted that 
agriculture in its present stage could not 
afford them. The Resettlement Adminis- 
tration plans to put as many of the con- 
veniences in the farm homes as the income 
from the farm will amortize. While north- 
ern farms can usually have a basement and 
running water in the home, the smaller 
farms in the South cannot support many 
of these conveniences. 

In its first phase the resettlement pro- 
gram assists in the rehabilitation of farm 
families who need help through the making 
of farm and home plans, the extension of 
loans, and the supervision of the operation 
of the farm. This program is of tremen- 
dous importance in that thousands of such 
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families are enabled to continue in the 
farming business on a much more satis- 
factory basis. A second phase of the 
program provides for the creation of new 
farms or for the replanning and repair of 
old farms and farm homes. Each of these 
farms must be an economic unit with house 
and outbuildings planned for efficient op- 
eration and for the convenience and com- 
fort of the family. 

The Resettlement Administration was 
given the responsibility of carrying forward 
the subsistence homesteads projects, the 
submarginal land purchase program, and 
the rehabilitation of destitute and low- 
income farm families started by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The 
Resettlement Administration took over 
strictly agricultural projects, combination 
industrial and part-time farming projects, 
projects designed to care for stranded 
groups of industrial workers, and others 
more nearly urban in nature. While many 
of these inherited projects have presented 
pressing economic and social problems, 
their operation has yielded valuable sug- 
gestions for the planning of new projects. 

In addition to these inherited duties, the 
Resettlement Administration was given 
responsibility for the relocation or reset- 
tlement of farm families whose lands are 
acquired in the submarginal land purchase 
program and other farm families unable to 
secure farms on which to operate. Funds 
were made available for the purchase of 
farms, the construction of buildings, and 
making land improvements from the funds 
appropriated for relief purposes. 

The many functions assigned to the Re- 
settlement Administration, together with 
the transfer of personnel engaged in carry- 
ing out these programs, resulted in a some- 
what cumbersome organization at first. 
The various programs are being blended 
together and the functioning organizations 
simplified as rapidly as possible. At the 
present time, resettlement has a land use 
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adjustment program, a program for reha- 
bilitation and resettlement of farm people, 
and a suburban housing program. 

The program of rehabilitation and re- 
settlement has as its foundation the farm 
and home management plan. This serves 
to guide the family in operating the farm 
and is the basis on which a loan will be 
made to supply the necessary operating 
goods in the form of livestock, machinery, 
seed, feed, fertilizer, and farm and home 
equipment. The family will keep a farm 
and home record book which, when ana- 
lyzed at the end of the year, will indicate 
any weakness in the farm and home man- 
agement plan and enable the supervisor and 
the family to arrive at an economically 
sound program for the next year. 

In the rehabilitation program the farm 

must be used as it is, while in the resettle- 
ment program the farm will be modified in 
area by clearing or draining or subdividing, 
if necessary, and its buildings will be re- 
modeled or new ones designed and con- 
structed. In both phases a long-time farm 
program is planned which is adapted to the 
particular farm and family and which will 
maintain or improve the productivity of 
the farm over a period of years by checking 
erosion and using green manure and cover 
crops. 
In all cases families on these farms are 
expected to grow as much of the food for 
home use as possible. Dairy, poultry, and 
meat products will be produced for immedi- 
ate use and, together with the products of 
garden and orchard, will be cured, canned, 
or preserved for home use in a live-at-home 
program. 

Families eligible for resettlement come 
from a variety of sources. The ones whose 
needs are most pressing are those resid- 
ing on land which is being acquired by the 
government for national parks, forest areas, 
biological survey projects, and land use 
adjustment projects. The land use ad- 
justment projects are at present acquiring 
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the farm land now occupied by 22,000 
families, who are thus compelled to seek 
employment or farms in other areas. A 
large number of families now farming in 
the drought area of the Great Plains should 
be relocated. Resettlement is, likewise, 
concerned with the rehabilitation and re- 
settlement of a portion of the 250,000 annual 
foreclosure cases among the low-income 
group in agriculture and is interested in 
the attempts to establish at least a reason- 
able percentage of the farm tenants in the 
United States on an ownership basis. 

The major part of the resettlement pro- 
gram consists of acquiring and developing 
individual farms scattered generally 
throughout established agricultural areas. 
Every effort is made to acquire good land 
without displacing any appreciable number 
of families. This is possible through the 
acquisition of relatively large holdings 
which may be subdivided and through the 
purchase of farms from insurance compa- 
nies or from persons wishing to retire from 
active farm work. 

A second type of project consists of a 
group of farm units in a relatively compact 
area where the farms are individually owned 
and operated but with which is combined 
a community service unit with stores, fill- 
ing stations, warehouses, and processing 
plants to serve the individual farm families. 
This might be termed a “cross-road com- 
munity” type of development, as the indi- 
vidual farms are operated independently 
while the business enterprises are separate, 
either co-operatively or privately operated. 

A third type of project being tried by re- 
settlement is a complete co-operative in 
which the land, operating equipment, and 
processing equipment are co-operatively 
owned and operated. Farm families may 
live in a village-type development or on 
separate small tracts of land with garden 
and orchard plots but with the great bulk 
of the land co-operatively farmed under a 
farm manager. 
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The farm and home management plan 
for the farm and family will determine the 
size of house, its facilities, and the size and 
type of barn and other outbuildings. The 
plans for the farmstead structures take into 
consideration the use of local material 
wherever possible. The actual building 
work has been done in the past by the 
construction division as a work relief 
program. In the future some of the con- 
struction will be done by loaning the money 
to the farmer, who will select the type of 
house and barn desired and either build 
it himself or contract with a builder. In 
either case, an engineer will be available 
to check the work. 

When the house and outbuildings are 
finished, the family may move into the 
new home. A farm is leased to the selected 
family for a three-year trial period, during 
which the operation will be supervised in 
order to give the farmer every advantage 
of improved farm management practices. 
A loan will be made to the family where 
necessary to purchase operating goods. 
At the end of the trial lease period the 
family may have an opportunity to pur- 
chase the farm at the appraised value. 

The operating goods loans are extended 
to the families at 5 per cent interest and 
must be repaid in a period of from two to 
ten years, depending on the type of goods 
involved. During the period the farm is 
leased, the family will pay a fair normal 
rent for its use. If the farm is sold, the 
purchaser is given 40 years to pay for it 
with interest at 3 per cent. The annual 
amortization payment for one of these 
farms is usually less than normal rent on 
a similar farm leased from a private owner. 

When a farmer is established on one of 
these units and applies himself to the opera- 
tion of the farm under the careful technical 
supervision provided, he may expect: 
First, security of tenure whether the farm 
is sold or leased to him. Second, an ade- 
quate food supply with as much as is 
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economically wise furnished by the farm. 
Third, a carefully planned home and farm- 
stead, arranged conveniently for the house- 
wife to lighten her work and with suitably 
located barns and outbuildings adequate 
for the care of the livestock and crops 
produced. Fourth, a farm adapted for 
the use of labor-saving devices and ma- 
chinery. Fifth, an opportunity to profit 
from one’s own initiative and special ability 
since the units are flexible in size and addi- 
tional land may be added or disposed of 
in order to adapt a unit to the needs of 
the particular family. Sixth, an oppor- 
tunity to avail oneself of co-operative 
facilities for marketing, processing, or 
otherwise utilizing the produce. Seventh, 
a well-planned farm with a farm and home 
management plan designed to foster the 
productivity of the soil and to yield the 
necessary income to the family. 

There are two particular features of the 
program of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion which assure the clients on resettle- 
ment projects those necessary modern 
facilities so frequently denied the average 
farmer at the present time. These two 
features are: First, the family will have 
the use of the land, buildings, equipment, 
and livestock at a rate of interest approxi- 
mately one-half that ordinarily paid by 
other farmers. Second, these people will 
receive the same careful supervision which 
corn-belt farmers, insurance companies, 
and mortgage companies have found it 
desirable to install in their private opera- 
tion of agricultural land. These two fea- 
tures are necessary in any program which 
contemplates the expenditure of funds for 
modern facilities in agriculture. The agri- 
cultural and home economics work in re- 
settlement has shown forcibly the necessity 
of attacking economic and social problems 
through the community rather than 
through artificial political subdivisions, 
such as counties or townships. Only 
through the concerted action of interested 
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groups can economic and social problems 
affecting the home be corrected. This is 
particularly true of such problems as health, 
credit, community services, and recreation. 
Where the general farm income is low, co- 
operative efforts can go far to foster this 
income, and concerted action will make 
possible enterprises which can supple- 
ment it. 

The home economists in resettlement 
have made a great step forward for the 
field of home economics by gaining recog- 
nition in all parts of the country of the 
necessity for their work in connection with 
farm and home plans, accounts, and 
budgets. 

As the planning of the home economist 
contributes directly to the financial wel- 
fare of the family, her suggestions and 
plans are eagerly received and followed. 
The economic value of the housewife is 
appreciated and actually measured through 
the analysis of the records kept. 

The home economists have worked very 
closely with the farm management special- 
ists in preparing the farm and home man- 
agement plans for the farm family. Two 
types of plans are being made for each 
farm unit. One is made for a typical family 
suitable for the farm in question and is 
used in determining the net income avail- 
able for amortizing the loan necessary for 
payment of the land and operating capital. 
This net income indirectly determines the 
amount of money which can be safely in- 
vested in the house, the size of farm needed, 
and the type of farm enterprises it will be 
wise to follow. The second plan is made 
out with the family and is used as a guide 
in its farm and home activities during the 
year. In making out either plan, prime 
consideration is given to an adequate food 
supply for the family. The home econo- 
mist calculates the amount of food needed by 
the family for each food group as set up 
by the Bureau of Home Economics in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1757 of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture, “Diets 
to Fit Family Income.” These amounts 
are based on a better than “adequate 
minimum”’ to a “liberal” diet level. The 
farm management specialist and home 
economist determine the products from 
each of the food groups which will be ac- 
ceptable to the family, also which of these 
can be economically produced on the farm 
and which must be purchased. 

The farm management specialist or the 
horticulturalist makes a chart showing the 
seasonal distribution of the varieties of 
vegetables and fruits, both fresh and stored, 
suitable for growth on the project. From 
the above data the garden-planting plan, 
the food-storage requirements, and the 
canning budgets are estimated. 

Plans for food needed by families, as sub- 
mitted by the regional home economists, 
indicate that the cost of food to be pur- 
chased for a family of five will vary from 
approximately $60 in the South to from 
$120 to $180 in the North. The cash farm 
family living budget is made on a basis of 
allowing little or no margin above unusual 
demands for each item. Provision is made 
for a general reserve fund for household 
contingencies because it is realized that 
the best-laid plans are apt to prove inade- 
quate to meet unusual expenses such as 
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prolonged illness and extra food in case of 
drought. On all projects where condi- 
tions are favorable, credit unions will be 
established in which to deposit this reserve. 

The home economists will assist the 
homesteaders in keeping the financial rec- 
ords of the home and the farm. An 
analysis will be made of these records to 
determine desirable changes in the plans 
for the coming years and as a basis for 
purchasing items through co-operatives. 
It is planned that the home economists 
will act as consultants to the purchasing 
agent for all co-operatively bought house- 
hold commodities. 

The home economists have played an 
important part in house and homestead 
planning by setting up for the architects 
the use-requirements of the family for the 
house and yard. 

If these resettled families are to experi- 
ence the desirable standard of living and 
security which has been the objective of 
the planning, a program of supervision must 
be followed. In both Washington and the 
regional offices, plans are being projected to 
accomplish this through co-operation with 
the extension service, the vocational educa- 
tion program, and the state agricultural 
colleges. In this, the home economists 
are playing important roles. 


A CHAPTER IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 
DOROTHY TYLER 


HE founder of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit was 
KY “profoundly convinced that the 
oS welfare of any community is 
divinely, and hence inseparably, dependent 
upon the quality of its motherhood and the 
spirit and character of its homes.” She 
believed also that much might be done edu- 
cationally toward the fostering of good 
motherhood and good homes and left her 
fortune to found and endow a school for 
this purpose. The school thus provided 
for was established in 1920, with Edna 
Noble White as its director, and now, in 
1937, can look back upon a considerable 
period of experiment and achievement in 
a new field of education. 

The history of education shows that the 
idea of a “school for motherhood” is not 
entirely new. The German educational 
reformer and philosopher Friedrich Froe- 
bel, founder of the kindergarten, outlined 
early in the nineteenth century a training 
course for young women preparatory to 
homemaking or to becoming teachers or 
mothers’ helpers. A course following these 
_ plans was later organized at the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel house in Berlin, and later still these 
ideas are said to have influenced the curric- 
ula of secondary and special schools for girls 
in Germany. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury, similar courses were started in Eng- 
land and were later given in a number of 
special schools and girls’ high schools. In 
America, a “School of Mothercraft”’ was 
opened in New York in 1911 to “work out 
experimentally a training course for edu- 
cated young women,” with the intention of 
giving a “comprehensive, human, practical 
course, including domestic science and art, 
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and the care and training of babies and little 
children.” 

Thus, the Merrill-Palmer School cannot 
claim uniqueness of educational purpose. 
It did, however, become a pioneer in the 
conception and scope of the studies through 
which this purpose was to be realized, the 
academic level at which instruction was 
given, the type of laboratory set up to 
supplement its studies, the accrediting of 
its special studies in other educational in- 
stitutions, and the demonstration of a work- 
able plan of giving instruction in child de- 
velopment at the college level which was 
later adopted in many colleges. 

Attempts to “educate for motherhood” 
have usually been isolated from general 
education and have proceeded on an em- 
pirical basis, stressing instruction in the 
physical care and nurture of infants and 
young children without much attention to 
the necessity of inquiry into the scientific 
basis of practice. The program of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School was planned in the belief 
that much was still to be learned about 
human development as it may be observed 
in the growth, development, and behavior 
of children; that to obtain the fullest bene- 
fit from the study of such development the 
student required the educational prepara- 
tion, maturity, and purposiveness of the 
college junior or senior; and that this new 
field, besides offering much to develop more 
intelligent motherhood, offered opportuni- 
ties to the advanced student for original in- 
vestigation and contributions to knowledge. 
It has also acted on the policy that what is 
now called education for marriage, parent- 
hood, and family life should be not an iso- 
lated experiment but a part of general edu- 
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cation. For these reasons it has enrolled 
its students from among young women al- 
ready in colleges and through co-operative 
relations with these colleges has arranged 
that its special instruction shall be credited 
toward the student’s degree. In graduate 
study, both at the School and in the several 
centers where similar instruction is now 
given, investigations into various aspects of 
child development have become recognized 
as a legitimate and stimulating field of 
inquiry for the advanced student. 

The development of the educational pro- 
gram of the School has been closely con- 
nected with some phases of home economics 
education in the colleges. As the former 
head of the home economics department 
and home economics extension in a state 
university, the director of the School'was 
fully cognizant of the achievements and 
problems of education in this field. The 
curriculum in home economics set up for 
women students in the land-grant colleges 
toward the end of the nineteenth century 
and later had developed to include training 
for dietitians, textile experts, institutional 
managers, home economics teachers, and 
the like, as well as instruction in the domes- 
tic arts and sciences; but in the sphere of 
central concern to the home, children, and 
family life, little had been attempted at the 
time the Merrill-Palmer School was estab-, 
lished, owing partly to the difficulties of 
finding practicable methods of education in 
this field. In the endowment of a private 
school to educate women for motherhood 
and family life, the director saw an oppor- 
tunity not only to carry out the purposes 
for which the Schoal was established but 
also to experiment with, develop, and dem- 
onstrate practicable methods of such edu- 
cation which might be adapted to home 
economics and other curricula in the col- 
leges, and thus to extend the educational 
usefulness of the School far beyond its own 
walls. 

In studying children, as in otRer disci- 
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plines in which knowledge of the physical 
and mental nature or the care and treat- 
ment of human beings are the object, effec- 
tive instruction requires laboratory experi- 
ence. One of the first problems of the 
School was accordingly that of making 
available a group of normal children who 


.could be observed and studied regularly. 


A suggestion for such a program came from 
the English nursery schools, which had been 
operating for about three years as a part 
of the public education system, under the 
Fisher Act of 1918. Inthe summer of 1921, 
the director visited such institutions as the 
McMillan nursery school in Deptford, Lon- 
don, one of the largest and best known of the 
English nursery schools founded to give 
care to neglected children from the poor dis- 
tricts of the city, and acquainted herself 
with their purposes and program. Fol- 
lowing her return to Detroit, the plan for a 
nursery school to serve as a laboratory in 
child care and training for students was 
approved. 

The American nursery schools, that of 
the Merrill-Palmer School included, have 
differed from those of England and Europe 
both in purpose and clientele. An ex- 
ample or two in America have duplicated 
the English type, and the nursery schools 
established by the federal government dur- 
ing the depression are similar in their 
ameliorative purposes; but the essential 
objectives of the American nursery schools 
have been peculiar to this country. In 
brief, the English nursery schools were es- 
tablished mainly as a preventive health 
measure in an endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of nutrition and health in which 
young children reached the elementary 
school; and their chief effort has been good 
physical care of the children in happier 
and more healthful surroundings than are 
provided for them at home. The children 
in this type of nursery school, both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, come from the 
homes of the poor. 
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In contrast, the American nursery school 
was set up as an experiment in education 
and research, often as an adjunct of a col- 
lege or university, and most of the children 
enrolled have been from superior homes. 
It has sought to provide care and an en- 
vironment conducive to good physical 
growth and development; to apply new and 
relevant information made available by re- 
search; to train the children in good habits 
of body and mind; and to develop the 
children’s sensory and social perceptions, 
mind, and character through association 
with other children in an environment pro- 
vided with ample play space, indoors and 
out, and equipment and a program of living 
and play activities especially planned for 
them, under the guidance of a trained staff. 
Ideally, such a nursery school proposed to 
guide the children toward their fullest de- 
velopment in the important years from two 
to five. In addition, it intended to pass on 
to the parents such findings made through 
observations and records as would help in 
the care and guidance of their children, to 
conduct research in child development on 
the basis of data recorded on the children, 
and to train students in child development 
through the facilities of the nursery school. 
These purposes involved a type of staff in 
which the nursery school teacher was sup- 
plemented by a physician, a psychologist, 
and a nutritionist, and sometimes others, all 
prepared to deal with normal children. 

Such was the organization of the nursery 
school of the Merrill-Palmer School, the 
first to be established as a laboratory where 
students could supplement classroom and 
library study of child development with 
supervised observation of and experience 
with children. The first students were six 
young women, senior students in the divi- 
sion of home economics of Michigan State 
College. In groups of six, beginning in 
January 1922, these students came to the 
School for a residence of six months. 
Under the terms of agreement made with 
the College, which were similar to those 
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later extended to other institutions, these 
students were given full credit toward their 
degree for their term of special work at the 
School. 

The new nursery school proved to be of 
increasing interest both to educators and 
scientists and to the public. Educators 
were interested in it as a laboratory for 
student observation, as well as a venture 
into the education of children younger than 
any yet brought together for educational 
purposes. Those working in research fields 
saw in it an opportunity to gather data 
which might give answers to many ques- 
tions about child development, care, and 
management. The public was interested 
in it as a center where young children were 
given the advantages of an environment 
and a regime planned to meet their needs, 
under the direction of trained persons and 
with the companionship of children of simi- 
lar age. 

The first year of the new educational ex- 
periment brought many problems, for the 
solution of which there was little precedent. 
The housing, equipping, operating, and 
planning of the program of the nursery 
school; the employment of a suitable staff 
for the nursery school and for student in- 
struction, and later, research; the planning 
of a student curriculum; the development 
of methods of making the nursery school an 
effective laboratory; the provision of study 
materials in a field at that time almost lack- 
ing in a literature—all these problems were 
encountered and have only gradually been 
brought to some solution. 

Many social and educational develop- 
ments have contributed to the program of 
the Merrill-Palmer School and given it an 
impetus and an effectiveness impossible to 
the isolated educational experiment. Such 
a development is the general tendency to 
broaden the conception and scope of edu- 
cation and the age range of those reached 
by educational effort, one result of which 
has been the establishment of nursery 
schools and the development of parent 
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education and education for marriage and 
family life. Another is the movement to 
co-ordinate and pass on to parents, teachers, 
and others who deal with children the in- 
formation gathered by public and private 
work in infant welfare, child health, child 
hygiene, and child study. Still another 
is the research of sociologists and others 
into marriage and American family life, 
prompted partly by the high divorce rate 
and other symptoms of family disorganiza- 
tion and the desire to find its causes and 
possible cure. Each of these developments 
has greatly increased the possibilities of 
education in child development, parent edu- 
cation, and preparation for marriage and 
family life by supplying an increasing lit- 
erature to meet the demands for authen- 
tic information in these fields. 

Programs in these newer areas of educa- 
tion have, in turn, been of considerable in- 
fluence. Thus, the American nursery 
school has demonstrated the possibility and 
a method of conducting an educational 
program that considers the entire develop- 
ment of the child, physical and social as 
well as mental, and in addition co-operates 
with the parents in the care and training of 
their children. Through the opportunities 
for research provided by the nursery school, 
much has been added to available knowl- 
edge of development during childhood. 
Such a program reveals new possibilities 
in education through giving the teacher a 
knowledge not only of her subject and 
methods of teaching it but also of the ob- 
ject—the human beings she will teach. 

No center engaged in child development 
education can omit from the history of its 
development an account of the part played 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial. Less than two years after the pro- 
gram for students was begun at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Lawrence K. Frank of the 
Memorial wrote to inquire about the pro- 
gram and later visited the School. In 
1924, the following year, the Memorial 
undertook a program in child development 
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education and research which made it the 
most important single influence in the 
growth of the movement. Besides sub- 
sidizing the programs already begun in two 
universities, the Memorial established in- 
stitutes at various other centers, and gave 
the child development committee of the 
National Research Council funds for schol- 
arships and fellowships which did much 
toward building up the professional group 
required as new centers for the study of 
children were established. Later, the Me- 
morial undertook a similar program in 
parent education. From 1926 to 1930, the 
Merrill-Palmer School was one of the cen- 
ters to which fellows of the National Re- 
search Council were assigned for advanced 
work in child development; and from 1928 
to 1933, one of the centers to which fellows 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion were assigned for training in parent 
education. Both series of fellowships were 
financed by the Memorial. The American 
Home Economics Association also is in- 


_debted to the Memorial for the funds with 


which a special project was carried on from 
1926 to 1935 by the advisory committee on 
child development and parent education, 
with Edna N. White as chairman and with 


Anna E. Richardson as the first field worker. 


In the fifteen years since its educational 
program was begun, the development of 
the Merrill-Palmer School has reflected 
the growth of the general movement in | 
child development education, including its 
increasing demands, opportunities, and or- 
ganization. The influence of these de- 
velopments was first felt in the student 
body. As early as 1923 it became neces- 
sary to provide for two groups of students— 
the undergraduate students who came for a 
term or a semester, many of them from the 
land-grant colleges, and graduate students, 
many of whom applied independently and 
who wished to spend a year in training to 
become nursery-school teachers, clinic or 
research woskers, and, later, parent educa- 
tors, or to advance their knowledge of some 
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phase of child development through study 
and research. These graduate students 
have shown an increasing diversity of aca- 
demic preparation, interest, and vocational 
prospects. 

The pattern of organization at the child 
development centers has become fairly well 
established, with research, nursery schools, 
and instruction for parents and students as 
their standard characteristics; and the 
nursery school, so recently a new and rare 
educational phenomenon, has come into 
acceptance as a laboratory for research and 
a training center for those who have or will 
have young children in their charge, 
whether as mothers or in a vocational ca- 
pacity. In this respect the Merrill-Palmer 
nursery school has served its purpose not 
only for its own students but also as an edu- 
cational demonstration. Nursery schools 
have been established in connection with 
the home economics departments of all the 
leading land-grant colleges and serve in 
other institutions in connection with de- 
partments of psychology and education and 
as laboratories for research or for a com- 
bination of these purposes. So far has this 
development gone that many students now 
come to the Merrill-Palmer School with a 
knowledge of child development in the pre- 
school years and are prepared foradvanced 
work in the study of young children or for 
study of other age periods. For some time 
the School has been planning a wider educa- 
tional program to include opportunities for 
study of the whole range of human develop- 
ment from infancy to adolescence. It is 
now able to offer students work in advanced 
child development, infant development, 
and development of children of school age, 
with laboratory opportunities in each of 
these fields. In addition, it provides train- 
ing for qualified students in parent educa- 
tion, family counseling, and teaching child 
development and preparation for family 
life in the secondary schools. 
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A new field of education often demands 
new methods of instruction. One crucial 
need of the field of child development edu- 
cation was met by establishing laboratories 
where children could be observed and stud- 
ied. The Merrill-Palmer School has found 
it necessary to experiment also with the 
classroom phase of its program. Recently 
it inaugurated a new method of instruction 
intended to meet its special conditions and 
opportunities and to give students the free- 
dom and responsibility associated with the 
more liberal principles of education. As 
concerns content, the new method has sub- 
stituted for the former subject-matter 
division of courses, a co-ordinated unit of 
materials in physical growth, mental 
growth, education, and the like, as related 
to a single age level or vocational field. 
Accompanying each such unit is a labora- 
tory course in which the student observes 
or practices the application of what she 
has learned. All courses deal with some 
phase of child development or family life. 
Some are intended to give the student a 
general understanding of the field of human 
development and relations which will be 
of value to her in her personal life or voca- 
tion; others are intended specifically to pre- 
pare her for a vocation. In organization, 
the new method places less emphasis on 
the classroom lecture and more on discus- 
sion, individual study and investigation, 
consultation, and observation and practice. 
In this program the individual student is 
of primary consideration. 

Through such a program, changing with 
experience and changing needs and supple- 
mented by research and participation in the 
community activities and professional so- 
cieties to which its work is relevant, the 
Merrill-Palmer School seeks to realize the 
purposes for which it was founded—the 
fostering of good motherhood and good 
homes and, through these, the welfare of 
communities. 


FOOD-BUYING PRACTICES—A SYMPOSIUM 


How efficiently does the ordinary homemaker do her food purchasing? Is she satis- 
fied with the situation? How do purchasing habits vary in different regions or in 
communities of different types? There are many questions of this sort for whose 
final answer we need much more information than we have at present. The two 
short papers which follow are contributions to this end. 


IN TEXAS 


AUGUSTA JANNETT and MAUDE 
WILLIAMSON 


In the past, the interests of home eco- 
nomics education have been along creative 
lines, with some emphasis on what to buy 
and little, if any, on how to buy. At 
present there is a tendency to develop 
skill in buying, and this could be better 
done if buying habits now practiced in the 
home were known. 

A study was recently made in the 
Yoakum (Texas) Independent School Dis- 
trict to determine the food-buying habits 
of urban and rural homemakers as a basis 
for teaching consumer buying in the senior 
high school, and a brief account of the 
method and general findings may be sug- 
gestive for other teachers in this field. 

The information was obtained in three 
ways. One hundred homemakers, 50 urban 
and 50 rural, were interviewed in their 
homes; and during the conversation buying 
habits were recorded on a form sheet as 
the homemakers indicated them. All ques- 
tions were asked noncommittally. As a 
second method, one of the writers took the 
role of an employee in four different types 
of grocery stores and observed the way 
customers selected food products. The 
types of stores were a “charge-and-deliv- 
ery,” a “cash-and-carry,” a “cash-charge- 
and-carry,” and a “country” store. Each 
customer was closely observed, and the 
methods used by each were noted on 


specially prepared record forms. These 
forms included all questions asked, as well 
as comments made by the customer. As 
a third method for securing information, 
telephone orders were recorded, verbatim, 
on prepared sheets by clerks in a charge- 
and-delivery store. 

The study revealed that about nine-tenths 
of the food buying was done by adults, and 
by a larger proportion of men in the rural 
than in the urban homes. Urban women 
tended to buy daily, while two-thirds of 
the rural families bought weekly. Nearly 
half of the urban and approximately two- 
thirds of the rural homes bought the bulk 
of their food supplies on Saturday. All 
families did the bulk of their buying at 
locally owned stores. Urban women 
showed a marked preference for stores of 
the combination type. Nearly all the 
families bought in person, and over half 
bought the bulk of their supplies at one 
store. Shopping with a list was not the 
practice of the majority. Over half of the 
urban families and only three rural fami- 
lies purchased on short-time credit basis. 
About three-fourths of the women inter- 
viewed said that they ask the advice of 
clerks when not certain about the goods. 
Few of the customers observed in stores 
asked questions, which seems to indicate 
either that shoppers are self-confident or 
that they do not recognize difficulties. 
Less than half of the women appeared to 
be guided by advertising, labels, the seal 
of acceptance of the American Medical 
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Association Committee on Foods, or the 
aesthetic appeal of food. About half 
seemed to depend on trade names as a 
guide. A smaller number experimented 
with different brands. 

The study also revealed that the major- 
ity of the homemakers lacked familiarity 
with standard sizes of cans. Labels were 
read by less than half, and for brand name 
only. Many women lacked information 
concerning the grading of foods. 

All of the rural families and one-fifth of 
the urban families produced their own 
milk. Over one-third of the urban fami- 
lies used evaporated milk. Almost two- 
thirds of the urban homes and one-fourth 
of the rural homes bought margarine 
either regularly or occasionally. 

Urban families preferred to buy meats 
at a combination store, but rural families 
gave more patronage to the meat market. 
The majority of families were not familiar 
with cuts of meat and designated the 
amount desired in terms of weight. While 
more than half of the families in each group 
asked the price per pound, less than half 
watched the scales when their purchase 
was weighed. 

In selecting fruits and vegetables, han- 
dling, freshness, and appearance were the 
guides to quality used by the greatest 
number. Buying fruits and vegetables at 
specially advertised prices was not a com- 
mon practice. 

Over half of the families bought bakery 
products at the store. Less than one- 
fifth of the homes ever bought day-old 
bread. 

The rural families tended to buy flour in 
larger quantities than the urban ones. 
The majority of homes used all-purpose 
flour. Few reported using ready-prepared 
flours. 

About three-fourths of the rural families 
bought their coffee in the whole bean 
“ground now,” while a similar proportion 
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of urban families bought either can or 
packaged coffee. 

Almost half of the women interviewed 
reported using true flavoring extracts. 
One-fifth of the urban and one-fourth of 
the rural women did not know whether 
they bought true or artificial extracts. 
Quantity of contents, amount used in 
cookery, and price were given by the 
greatest number of women as factors in 
determining the size of bottle to buy. 

Only a few women said they had no dif- 
ficulties in food buying; yet the lack of 
unanimity as to the items that gave diffi- 
culty and the inability of a number of 
women to specify a food that gave difficulty 
in buying seemed to be evidences of a lack 
of knowledge rather than evidences of dif- 
ficulties. The lack of information was 
further evidenced by the buying practices 
of homemakers who shopped over the tele- 
phone; few shoppers designated definitely 
the quantity and quality of foods desired. 

Training in buying, other than experi- 
ence, was noticeably lacking in both the 
urban and rural groups. Eight urban 
and three rural women had had training 
of this kind in high school, and three out 
of the entire hundred had had some train- 
ing in college. Two homemakers reported 
that they had received help from home 
demonstration work. 

Buying habits were not found to differ 
greatly in the four types of stores. 

Since the study showed that in this 
particular community children do very 
little food buying for the home, and since 
the adults, who do the bulk of the buying, 
showed a need for training in food buying, 
the conclusion was reached that classes 
in buying should be organized for adults 
and that in the high school emphasis should 
be placed on the character of the modern 
market and the devices and arrangements 
which it uses, that is, on information which 
the girls and boys can apply to their every- 
day purchases. The study also indicated 
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that the unit for adults might well include 
the following points: 


1. The character of the modern market and devices 
and arrangements which it uses 

2. When to buy in terms of frequency, time of day, 
day of week, and season 

. Where to buy 

. How to buy in terms of time and energy 

. Terminology of cuts of meats as demonstrated 
by a butcher 

. Laws pertaining to food and their application 

. Educational material available for aid in con- 
sumer buying 
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IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MARGARET E. RIEGEL 


The study of food-buying practices here 
described was conceived and carried out 
as a basis for improving teaching 
materials for units in food purchasing for 
both adults and school pupils. 

The immediate purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to ascertain how much information 
was possessed by the homemakers and 
prospective homemakers about grades, 
brands, informative labels, and specifica- 
tions of foods and advantageous units in 
which to buy certain foods. In addition, 
questions were asked concerning the buy- 
er’s reactions to the salesman, the con- 
dition of the store, and advertising, and 
concerning certain economies and shopping 
practices in buying foods. 

The study was undertaken in Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, and was con- 
ducted along two different lines. 

Forty-four homemakers in the town of 
New Cumberland were interviewed per- 
sonally. They belonged to families living 
on moderate incomes, the wage earners 
representing a variety of occupations from 
laborer to bank treasurer. The town has 
a population of about 5,000, is well supplied 
with stores for buying a variety of foods, 
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but has no stores selling “fancy” groceries 
in the high-price range. 

At the same time, questionnaires includ- 
ing the same questions as those asked of 
the women were filled in by 72 high school 
pupils in four towns in the same county. 
All of the pupils had had some work in 
home economics in school, but only a few 
had received definite instruction in food 
buying as a separate unit. The pupils 
were included in the study because they 
do a good deal of the food buying and their 
answers should reflect the buying practices 
in their homes. 

Some of the more significant findings 
from the investigation are given here, 
beginning with those about buyer-store 
relationships. 

Almost half of the homemakers and a 
majority of the high school pupils agreed 
that the physical condition of the store was 
of first importance. To the homemakers, 
the kind of service given was second in 
importance, and the manner of the sales- 
person and quality of foods carried were 
of equal importance but rated third. To 
the high school group, manner and appear- 
ance of the salesperson were second in 
importance, quality of food third, and 
kind of service given fourth. 

Approximately three-fourths of both 
homemakers and high school pupils ex- 
pressed preference for buying in cash-and- 
carry stores. The two chief reasons given 
were that they considered cash-store prices 
lower and that they disliked having bills 
accumulate. 

Courtesy was agreed upon by both 
groups as the most desirable characteristic 
in a salesman, while the second most desir- 
able characteristic was a knowledge of his 
stock and the third his ability to give quick 
service. 

The consensus of the two groups was 
that delivery service, carrying unpaid 
accounts, and employing a bookkeeper or 
cashier would tend to raise the prices in a 
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store. The majority also agreed that 
stores should be able to sell at lower 
prices if they buy in large quantity, buy 
goods that sell rapidly, and otherwise 
operate efficiently. Approximately 40 per 
cent thought that having an attractive 
store and maintaining sanitary conditions 
would raise prices, and about the same 
number considered that carrying a large 
variety of goods would lower prices. 

When the reactions to advertising were 
studied, the findings revealed that over 50 
per cent of the homemakers and high 
school pupils were familiar with the highly 
advertised products, as would be expected. 
Few, however, were able to name any 
unadvertised brands of foods, however 
good in quality. A relatively small per- 
centage of the women and girls admitted 
that they were influenced by advertising, 
the exception being that approximately 
40 per cent said that they bought two of 
our most highly advertised products be- 
cause of advertising. The “appeals” in 
advertising which weighed most heavily 
with the majority of both groups were 
concerned with the reliability of the firm 
and cleanliness and health claims. 

In attempting to discover what was 
known about the relative values of grades 
and brands of foods, it was found that 
most buying was done by brand rather 
than by grade. For 13 different foods 
listed, 158 different brands were named 
in the replies. Of the different brands of 
canned goods, one widely advertised brand 
was named 118 times and another 114 
times. In selecting a brand of baking pow- 
der, the reason most frequently given for 
the choice was that it gave the best results. 
No prejudice was shown against a powder 
on the basis of its chemical composition. 

When questioned concerning their knowl- 
edge of grades for certain foods, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of those taking part 
said they bought potatoes by grade, 12 
per cent said they knew the score of the 
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butter they bought, and about 25 per cent 
said they knew the grades of meat sold 
by their dealer. The grading terms they 
gave, however, for both potatoes and meat 
were not the official terms used in grading 
these foods. Moreover, grading terms 
were not used in the retail trade of the 
stores concerned. 

When questioned about the use of the 
substandard grade, most of the buyers said 
that they had not seen the substandard 
label on canned foods and that they would 
not use food which carried such a label 
because of its supposed inferiority. All 
of the high school pupils who said they 
would buy food of substandard grade had 
been in a food-buying class where it had 
been discussed, and all of them specified 
that a substandard grade would have cer- 
tain uses in food preparation. 

In the part of the study devoted to food 
labeling, it was found that out of a list 
of 11 items that might or might not appear 
on the labels of canned and packaged 
foods, the participants claimed to have seen 
five or six that are rarely used on labels. 
They were correct in three of the items 
observed and named several that appear 
on certain products. 

The few items suggested as desirable for 
use on the label were, in order of times 
mentioned: composition of contents, 
quality of contents, grade, directions for 
using, quantity of contents, and net weight. 
These suggestions came, however, from a 
rather small percentage of the homemakers. 
Fully a third of this group did not know 
what to suggest as desirable information for 
the label. It is interesting to note that 
such desirable items as grade and number 
of cups in the can were mentioned by a 
much larger percentage of the high school 
pupils than of the homemakers; this prob- 
ably reflects instruction in food buying. 

Some of the questions dealt with the 
purchase of foods in bulk or in package, 
ready-to-eat foods, and the units in which 
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food was bought. The foods which these 
women and girls considered it economical 
to buy in large quantities were canned 
foods, sugar, potatoes, flour, apples, and 
dried foods. In regard to packaged foods, 
12 of the 16 kinds listed were purchased 
by from 40 to 95 per cent of the partici- 
pants. The list included foods merely 
wrapped, such as macaroni, noodles, cheese, 
dried fruit, and also the newer “easy to 
prepare’”’ ones, such as chocolate pudding, 
pancake flour, and grated cheese. Ninety 
per cent of the homemakers bought pack- 
aged foods in preference to those in bulk, 
the chief reason given being that they 
considered packaged foods more sanitary. 

Each of the two groups named 24 differ- 
ent breakfast cereals which they purchased. 
Seventy per cent of these were of the ready- 
to-eat variety, although oatmeal was pur- 
chased more times than any other cereal. 
Most of the cereals mentioned were highly 
advertised. The prepared pancake and 
biscuit flours were slightly preferred over 
ingredients mixed at home, the chief ad- 
vantage noted being the time saved in 
preparation. 

Responses to questions on the units used 
for buying showed that when small quan- 
tities of prepared lunch meats were pur- 
chased, more than three-fourths of the 
homemakers bought a quarter of a pound 
and one-fifth asked for 10 cents worth. 
Some of the women and girls showed some 
knowledge of the standard sizes of cans, 
but approximately 40 per cent said they 
did not know by number the sizes appro- 
priate for their families. About three- 
fourths of the participants bought 10-cent 
loaves of bread, but only one-fourth of 
these knew the weight of the loaf within 
two or three ounces. 

When asked to specify desirable qualifi- 
cations for buying canned fruit and to 
name economical or preferable cuts of meat 
for several ways of cooking, half of the 
homemakers said that they considered 
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quality most important, but they betrayed 
a complete lack of standards by which to 
describe the quality. In buying oranges, 
juiciness was considered the most impor- 
tant consideration, and Floridas were 
judged by a majority to be more juicy 
than Californias of the same size. 

The cuts of meat designated for eco- 
nomical pot-roasting were well chosen by 
the majority of homemakers. The selec- 
tions for oven roasting, broiling, and 
soup, however, reflected lack of knowledge 
of the names of suitable cuts and probable 
dependence on the dealer. 

The attempt was also made to find out 
what foods the participants would buy in 
times of money stress when the food bud- 
get must be kept low. About 50 per cent 
of the women suggested decreasing the 
more expensive foods, and slightly more 
than 50 per cent suggested increasing the 
less expensive foods; but food prejudices 
and dislikes obviously colored the deci- 
sions. 

The information obtained about such 
buying practices as telephoning, time of 
shopping, delivery, reading of market 
reports, and knowledge of food legislation 
showed the following: Those who had 
food delivered were slightly fewer in num- 
ber than those who carried their purchases 
home themselves. A larger percentage 
did their buying several times a week 
than at a single time, and more shopped 
in the morning than at any other time. 
Most of the buyers considered it unsatis- 
factory to telephone for oranges, lettuce, 
potatoes, and beef for soup. The identifi- 
cation most frequently used in ordering 
other foods by telephone was the brand. 
One-fourth reported that they read the 
market prices of foods in the financial 
section of the newspaper. Finally, the 
participants seemed to know in a general 
way how the Food and Drug Law protects 
them but did not know its special provi- 
sions. 
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A supplementary but interesting feature 
of the investigation was stenographic re- 
ports of conversations between buyers and 
salesmen in a large cash-and-carry store 
and in a small neighborhood corner grocery. 
From these conversations it was found that 
a large percentage of the buyers bought 
packaged foods, that half the people buy- 
ing fresh fruits and vegetables did not make 
their own selection, and that only 30 per 
cent asked prices before buying. In the 
large cash store, the customers bought 
larger orders, although only two people out 
of the 20 observed brought lists with them. 
In the small corner store, practically all 
of the food bought was of the ready-to-eat, 
“run to the store for something for supper” 
type, such as dried beef, Bologna, “dogs,” 
cheese, pickles, and wrapped cakes. Few 
buyers in this store purchased more than 
two articles at a time, and most purchases 
were in very small amounts. 

The study indicates that there are still 
food buyers who need to recognize that 
buying is a problem worthy of considera- 
tion. The gaps in the information of this 
group point directly to the paths that im- 
proved instruction might take. To be 
specific, home economists probably regard 
quality of goods as the item of greatest 
importance to the buyer in shopping, 
whereas these homemakers considered the 
physical condition of the store and the 
type of service given more pertinent. 
Another discrepancy between facts and the 
judgments of these buyers was their 
opinion that for a store to carry a large 
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variety of foods would lower prices. A 
better understanding of the principles of 
efficient store operation would make for a 
more intelligent consumer. Many of these 
food buyers still need to be made aware of 
the possibility of misleading or fraudulent 
advertisements and also of the possibilities 
of truth in advertising. They need to be 
brought to realize the greater effectiveness 
of having several grades instead of hun- 
dreds of brands from which to choose; 
they need also definite information about 
how foods are graded and how they might 
help to bring about a wider use of grades 
in retailing. Further, many of the buyers 
fail to appreciate the lack of real informa- 
tion now given on labels; they are also 
hazy as to what information is desirable on 
the label and have few definite standards 
for the quality of the foods studied. The 
large consumption of ready-to-eat and 
packaged foods suggests that these buyers 
should be led to analyze costs of such foods 
and to decide whether or not the buyer is 
justified in using them. It seems also 
that we might well recapture an appre- 
ciation of the savor of home cooking. A 
people addicted to “hot dogs’ and canned 
baked beans has much to learn of the 
“psychology of taste.” A fairly large 
number of the group need more information 
on the nutritive value of low-cost foods and 
the relatively high cost of buying in small 
amounts. Finally, a better understanding 
of legislation to control food and other 
household goods would seem necessary if 
we are to have alert consumers. 
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MISSOURI WELCOMES HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


MABEL V. CAMPBELL 


A hearty and we hope a “cool’’ welcome 
awaits all home economists attending the 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Kansas City. 

To those who can tarry a bit, a special 
invitation is extended to get acquainted 
with various home economics and related 
projects throughout the state: the second- 
ary school program in all sections of the 
state; the college program in seven junior 
colleges, five state teachers’ colleges, two 
universities, and five other four-year col- 
leges; the extension service, with its staff of 
seven specialists and 54 county agents now 
working throughout the state under the 
leadership of Miss Amy Kelly; the work of 
the dietitians in city and state hospitals; 
the home economists in business; the rural 
rehabilitation program under the leadership 
of Mrs. Margaret Driesbach carried on by 
a staff of 52 county and district home su- 
pervisors; women’s and professional proj- 
ects of the P.W.A.; the National Youth 
Administration Resident School for Girls. 

For those entering Missouri from the 
south, special points of interest include the 
state teachers’ colleges at Cape Girardeau 
and Springfield; Drury College, Spring- 
field; School of the Ozark’s at Point Look- 
out, which offers at low cost a high school 
education planned on the work-study basis; 
P.W.A. projects in Joplin and Springfield. 

Visitors from the north will find a wel- 
come in the state teachers’ colleges in Kirks- 
ville and Maryville, in Park College, and 
in the schools and hospitals in St. Joseph. 


Visitors who go by way of St. Louis will 
find the following of interest there: theadult 
education program in home economics, de- 
veloped under the leadership of Miss Belle 
Pollard; the Union Electric Company, 
which under the direction of Miss Esther 
Lee Bride has developed interesting work 
in the field of public utilities; the Gardner 
Advertising Agency, interested in the con- 
tribution of home economics to the business 
field; the newly equipped dietetic depart- 
ments in Firmin Desloge, St. Mary’s, and 
DePaul Hospitals; W.P.A. women’s and 
professional projects under the direction of 
Miss Hazel Carter Lahay which have been 
developed in renovation of toys, renovation 
of clothing, conservation of books, weaving, 
sewing, overall manufacture, nursery 
schools, training of home aids; Lindenwood 
College in St. Charles and Fontbonne Col- 
lege, both four-year colleges for women. 

To those traveling westward from St. 
Louis on Highway 40, a point of interest 
will be found in Mexico at the N. Y. A. 
Resident School for Girls, which is housed 
in the old Harden Junior College buildings. 
There is an enrollment of 105 girls who 
come from families needing financial assist- 
ance and who are given education in home- 
making and training for maid service, in- 
struction in English, economic problems, 
personal hygiene, health; also recreation and 
a work project. In Columbia, visitors are 
especially welcome at Christian and Ste- 
phens Colleges and the University of Mis- 
souri. Administrators will be interested in 
Stephens College, where “the entire cur- 
riculum is especially designed to meet the 
needs of students in terms of individual 
interests and abilities.” The staff in the 
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home economics department of the Univer- 
sity will be especially interested in showing 
their newly completed building. 

Visitors traveling on Highway 50 from 
St. Louis will find a welcome in Jefferson 
City at the offices of the state supervisor of 
home economics education, the state direc- 
tor of women’s and professional projects of 
the W.P.A., and the supervisor of the 
N. Y. A. resident schools; the new Benton 
murals in the State Capitol Building and 
the Lincoln University for Negroes are also 
well worth a visit. The State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg is ready to extend 
a special welcome. 


THE FARM FAMILY AND THE 
FARM CREDIT ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


JULIA 0. NEWTON 


The purpose of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is to enable the eligible credit- 
using farm family to obtain credit at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with sound 


business principles and on terms particu-, 


larly suited to its needs. By the efficient 
use of this credit, the farm business should 
be made more profitable and farm life 
more attractive. 

There are four units of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Its oldest unit consists 
of the twelve federal land banks and works 
through co-operative national farm loan 
associations organized by borrowers. It 
was established by Congress in 1916 to 
supply long-term, amortized, farm mort- 
gage credit at reasonable rates of interest. 
This was one year before the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and two years after 
the Smith-Lever Act. In 1923, twelve 
federal intermediate credit banks were 
created to provide credit which would 
cover the periods of production and mar- 
keting of farm and livestock products. 
These are banks of discount for agricul- 
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tural paper and sell short-term debentures 
in the investment markets. In 1923, the 
production credit system and the banks 
for co-operatives were organized as a part 
of the Farm Credit Administration to 
provide further short-term credit. 

With these three agencies, a complete, 
permanent, co-operative credit system is 
available to meet the farm family needs 
for long-term, short-term, and co-operative 
marketing and purchasing credit. Loan- 
able funds come from the investing public 
which has confidence in agriculture as an 
industry. 

From the very first, the importance of 
the entire farm family in working out farm 
credit problems has been realized by the 
Farm Credit Administration. But it was 
not until May 1936, with the establish- 
ment of what is known as the Family Credit 
Section, that active recognition was given 
farm women in the financing picture. 
W. I. Myers, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, says: 


I believe that we can strengthen our financial 
institutions and increase our service to agriculture 
by intelligent educational efforts designed to bring 
farm women into a definite and responsible place 
in the Farm Credit Administration. I am sure 
that the Farm Credit units can be as helpful to the 
farm home as to the strictly business part of the 
farm. 


The Family Credit Section through its 
co-operation with federal and state ex- 
tension services and vocational home eco- 
nomics staffs is reaching actual farm fami- 
lies with its educational program on credit. 
The place of credit in a sound financial 
program has been discussed at extension 
conferences. Special training schools for 
home demonstration workers have been 
conducted in several states. Speakers have 
been included on Farm and Home Week 
programs and at conferences of various 
farm organizations, including the Grange 
and Farm Bureau. Stockholders in pro- 
duction credit associations and national 
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farm loan associations—units of the Farm 
Credit Administration—are also contacted 
through the Family Credit Section. 

Teaching, research, and extension have 
helped farm families on problems of pro- 
duction, marketing, homemaking, and fam- 
ily living. It is only natural that they 
should be held equally responsible for help 
in sound financing. An understanding of 
credit and its wise use is an integral part 
of a finance program and adds emphasis to 
such phases of farm and home management 
as the keeping of accounts and budget 
making. 

In order to use credit with good judg- 
ment, the farm family should understand 
(1) the agricultural changes in the last of 
the nineteenth and the early part of the 
twentieth centuries which brought about 
changed attitudes toward credit problems; 
(2) the characteristics of the business of 
farming that require special agricultural 
credit; (3) the fundamentals of credit; (4) 
the conditions underlying the wise use of 
credit both for the farm and home; (5) 
the various types of lending agencies, 
their advantages and disadvantages; and 
(6) the facilities of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Farm women want to know the answers 
to such questions as these in connection 
with short-term credit problems: 


How can we avoid the high cost of store credit, 
charge accounts, installment buying? 

If we are planning to buy an electric washing ma- 
chine, is it better to buy it on the installment 
plan or should we borrow money from a reliable 


source and pay cash? 

How does one figure interest rates on installment 
buying? 

Should credit be used for “wants” or only for 
“needs’’? 


Can we borrow from a production credit association 
to pay a year’s tuition for a son or daughter at 
college? 

Is it good business to borrow money to buy 500 
pure-bred baby chicks if they will increase our 
income? 
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In considering long-term farm mortgages, 
farm families want to know: 


Can we get a low-cost mortgage over a long period 
so we will not have to refinance every few 


years? 

What is meant by an amortized loan? What are 
its advantages? 

How do the national farm loan associations provide 
sound credit at all times, even in depression? 

If a young couple wants to start in the farm business, 
how much equity must they have before a 
national farm loan association can lend them 
money to buy a farm? 


On general credit problems, farm families 
ask: 


In obtaining a loan, how important is the farm 
family’s good credit rating in the community? 

How do we make a farm and home inventory? 

If we have a long-term loan through a national 
farm loan association, can we also borrow for 
producing a crop and for marketing it? 

What is meant by the responsibilities as well as 
privileges of this system of co-operative credit? 


The Farm Credit Administration is en- 
deavoring in every way possible not to in- 
crease the debt load of farm families but 
to help them, by the efficient use of low- 
cost credit, gradually and systematically 
to pay off their debts, to become sole 
owners of the farm business, and to in- 
crease their income—thus raising the 
standards of comfort in farm life. 

Through various channels for reaching 
farm families with information on the 
sound use of credit, the Family Credit 
Section is helping to achieve the aims of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


ADAPTING THE HOUSE TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD 


ELLA J. DAY 


Will you imagine with me your plight 
should you wake up tomorrow morning and 


find yourself living with a race of giants. 
Though they were as thoughtful as could 
be to help you, how self-conscious, uncom- 
fortable, or irritated might you become to 
have to scramble up on chairs half as high 
as you are, or attempt to brush your teeth 
at a lavatory which came up to your 
chin. Suppose you were unable to see out 
of the windows, could not hang up your 
own coat without first climbing up on a 
high chair, and could not see what was on 
top of the dresser or see yourself in any 
mirror. To climb into bed would be 
another tremendous undertaking because 
the house and all its furnishings were 
planned for folks nearly twice your size. 

Since this is the plight in which our 
children of preschool age find themselves 
in most of our homes, the interest of archi- 
tects, home furnishers, and homemakers 
has been directed in recent years toward a 
consideration of the comfort of even these 
youngest members of the family. All that 
is required as a rule are simple adaptations 
of what the grown-up members of the 
family have. Three-year-old Albert came 
to school one morning with his eyes fairly 
dancing. Said he, “Do you know what 
my Daddy did for me? He put up a hook 
so that I can hang up my own coat.” 
What joy comes to a child from achieving 
such independence! And where is there a 
home in which hooks could not be ar- 
ranged within reach of every member of 
the family? Let us consider, then, the 
needs of young children and some of the 
simple ways in which they may be met. 

In the house proper, we should plan for 
four major needs: privacy, safety, play or 
work space, and storage space. For opti- 
mum health, both mental and physical, it 
might be recommended that each baby 
have his own room, but unfortunately, the 
mass of the American people are not 
going to be able to provide a separate bed- 
room for each child. 

What can we provide? For every child 
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at least a corner of a room which is his. 
Storage place for toys can be made from 
orange crates or cartons from the grocery 
store which mother or an older child may 
make attractive with paint, chintz, or just 
colored paper. In his section of the closet 
a few low hooks and a rod for hangers 
placed within his reach will care for most 
of his clothes. A low cupboard, the bot- 
tom dresser drawer, or a low window seat 
made so that the top lifts up easily will 
meet all the other demands he may have 
for storage. If from the beginning he 
can learn to care for his own things, he 
grows up feeling that he has a share in the 
management of that home and perhaps 
that he is part owner if he really calls some 
part of it his own. 

The storage place for toys should be ad- 
jacent to the place where they are used. 
For instance, blunt-ended scissors, crayons, 
and water colors may be put within the 
reach of three-year-olds if paper on which 
to use them and a table or easel at which 
to work are close by. If, on the other 
hand, Mary starts out with scissors in 
hand to find something to cut, the table- 
cloth may be the first thing she spies. 

The size of both family and house deter- 
mine whether all of the child’s possessions 
are to be centered in one area or whether 
he shall have a small place for keeping his 
treasures in several rooms of the house. 
Better give over the bottom shelf of the 
bookcase for storage of a few toys than 
stumble over balls and blocks on the living- 
room floor or strike a real friction point in 
the family life each time all the toys must 
be picked up and carted off upstairs to be 
put away. Putting away toys often be- 
comes the bugbear that it is only because 
there is no convenient place provided for 
them. If your workshop or kitchen is not 
conveniently arranged, don’t you find 
that you leave things standing about so 
that you can get them more easily? 

The child’s safety must be provided for 
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by such things as gates at the head of 
stairs; protection around stoves, fireplaces, 
and radiators; nonslippery floor coverings; 
and keeping out of reach such things as 
medicines and sharp tools. 

Never will I forget the complacency of 
the family whose two-year-old, intrigued 
by the bottles in the medicine cabinet, 
played gleefully with drugs of all sorts. 
His parents saw little cause for alarm be- 
cause he never had broken or opened a 
bottle, and they appeared quite helpless 
to find any way to keep these interesting 
but dangerous objects out of his reach. 

The home furnishings may provide for 
certain other needs of the young child, his 
general comfort or “at easeness,” his 
growth in independence, and his habits of 
self-help. Whether or not and at what 
age he has a cup to replace the bottle, a 
bed to replace the crib, and a small chair 
and table to replace the high chair, deter- 
mine to some extent whether he remains 
a baby or grows up. Our world today 
needs self-reliant people, and we are prob- 
ably never more eager to be self-reliant 
and do for ourselves than at two. If the 
furnishings in the home may either help 
or inhibit growth in self-reliance, let’s 
arrange our homes so that the children 
may gain as much self-reliance as pos- 
sible. 

Some of the other aids to comfort and 
independence are a chair that fits, which 
for a two-year-old means one about 8 
inches high, and a small table; two boxes 
nailed together to make steps so that he 
can reach the bathroom fixtures or step up 
just to look out of the window; a low towel 
rack and toothbrush hook. 

What would it cost to provide such facil- 
ities as these? The expenditure involved 
is probably greater in effort and planning 
than in dollars and cents. The materials 
needed seem to be within the reach of 
even the low-income family. Money is 
not the factor that has kept most of our 
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homes from meeting these few simple 
needs. It is rather the same passive at- 
titude which has kept many a homemaker 
at the back-breaking sink “putting up 
with things as they are” and which we 
must jar to create an awareness of these 
needs. Once the family recognizes the 
needs of the small child, they can usually 
muster the ingenuity necessary to meet 
them. 


EUGENICS EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


LEMO DENNIS ROCKWOOD 


Thirty persons representing organiza- 
tions and groups interested in education 
for marriage and family life participated 
in a conference called by the American 
Eugenics Society in New York City on 
March 20, 1937, to consider the eugenics 
education now offered in universities, col- 
leges, and high schools and ways of making 
it more effective through co-operative 
effort. 

Some days in advance of the conference, 
persons invited to attend received ma- 
terial which described the present status of 
the eugenics program in the United States 
and proposed several questions for con- 
sideration. 

The morning session dealt with eugenics 
education at the secondary school level. 
Two papers were presented, after which 
there was general discussion. The group 
had difficulty in keeping to the topic, as 
certain larger issues seemed to require pri- 
mary consideration. For example: Is cul- 
ture transmitted through teaching or 
through the mastery of one’s own prob- 
lems? Should the emphasis in eugenics 
education be placed on the duty of the 
superior to furnish offspring for the good 
of the race and society? Is eugenics educa- 
tion more than personality development? 


What situations lend themselves most 
naturally to such education? 

Two of the most urgent needs indicated 
were: (1) more persons adequately 
equipped in training and personality to 
give such instruction in the schools; (2) 
more suitable reading and reference ma- 
terial which young people of high school 
age can read with interest and understand- 
ing. Mr. Lawrence Frank of the Macy 
Foundation called attention to three books 
now being prepared by the Progressive 
Education Association which should give a 
greater impetus to this phase of work. 

Following a luncheon at which the mem- 
bers of the conference were guests of the 
American Eugenics Society, the group re- 
convened to consider eugenics education 
in colleges and universities. President 
McCracken of Vassar College described the 
development of the euthenics program at 
Vassar. He emphasized especially that 
the college should help students to develop 
a philosophy of life, which can be accom- 
plished only when attention is given to 
personality development as well as to in- 
tellectual achievement. Such a concep- 
tion of the purpose of college experiences 
involves both a capture of the whole col- 
lege, that is, integration between depart- 
ments, and a capture of the student’s en- 
tire day—work, leisure, even rest time. 

Dr. Maurice Bigelow of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, discussed the chang- 
ing emphasis in courses offered by himself 
and Dr. Helen Judy Bond. He empha- 
sized especially the fact that colleges over- 
stress prerequisites for eugenics courses, 
thereby eliminating many students who 
would both enjoy and profit from such 
instruction. He believes that what the 
average person wants to know can be given 
in illustrated lecture discussions and that 
courses on the family provide a better 
setting for eugenics education than does 
a separate course. Many times during 
the conference, he pointed out that college 
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and high school students are more inter- 
ested in themselves and their families than 
in the larger societal group. He suggested 
a sequence of courses or subject matter 
with “The Social Biology of the Family” 
as a beginning. 

Mrs. Mary Fisher of Sarah Lawrence 
College suggested that the timing of 
courses is important. She considers the 
freshman year the best because then the 
student is closest to the family. 

Dr. Joseph Folsom of Vassar attempted 
to clarify the real issue before the group— 
that is, how to get college students in a 
democratic society to be interested in 
having larger families. In the opinion of 
many present, one way to accomplish this 
would be by clothing family experience 
with positive emotional values. 

Among the groups and organizations 
represented were: the American Home 
Economics Association, the Progressive 
Education Association, the Federal Council 
of Churches, the National Council of 
Parent Education, the Macy Foundation, 
General Education Board, public schools, 
private schools, Smith College, Vassar 
College, Sarah Lawrence College, Teachers 
College of Columbia University, the Child 
Study Association, the Merrill-Palmer 
School, the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, the 


Y.M.C.A., the Population Statistics 
Bureau. 
HOME ECONOMICS IN MADRAS 
UNIVERSITY 
C. EIPE 


Home economics, or home science as we 
call it in India, was offered in St. Christo- 
pher’s Training College, Madras, India, in 
July 1929 as one of the optional subjects 
to be taken in connection with the training 
of university graduates as teachers. At 
that time (and even now) there wasa great 
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demand for home science to be taught in 
all girls’ schools in India; but there were no 
trained Indian teachers in this subject to 
teach it efficiently. Side by side with this 
training, home science was offered as an 
optional subject in the high schools as well 
as a compulsory general subject in the mid- 
dle schools. Even though provision was 
made in this way for the promotion of home 
science teaching among young people, it 
did not become a popular subject, especially 
as the Madras University had not started 
it as a degree subject. 

Fortunately, the University has now rec- 
ognized it as an arts course from this year 
on, and we hope to have our first home 
science graduates four years from now with 
a full background for training in methods. 
Graduate training lasts only for a year, 
and it has been a Herculean job to give the 
students even a glimpse of all the subjects 
that home science takes into its fold and 
then give methods of teaching as well. 
Now that it is to be a university course, this 
difficulty will be solved. 

A great deal of responsibility for the hos- 
tels connected with this college is shared 
by the students while in training. They 
plan their balanced diet, order supplies, 
and take part in the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. The junior training students also 
have some training along this line but not 
to the same extent. 

It is one of my greatest desires to have a 
practice home in connection with home 
science teaching so that girls in the high 
schools and students in the training col- 
lege can live there for a period of time 
and take on the duties of the home as if it 
belonged to them. This kind of training 
in theory and applied practice is especially 
important in India, where the girls have no 
standardized home life such as one finds in 
Western countries; and this practice home 
would serve as a model for many a girl who 
may be having a home of her own later on. 
Not only should cleaning, cooking, feeding, 
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and laundry work be taught, but right fam- 
ily relationships, wise use of leisure time, 
amusements at home. In addition, the 
work should encourage women to take 
on civic responsibilities. _ The educated 
women of India are realizing more and more 
that the advancement of a country depends 
a great deal upon the condition of the 
homes. Simple Indian homes with the order 
and regularity of the West are what one 
hopes to see in India in a few years to come. 
I am planning for this in the hope that my 
dream may soon come true. 


FEEDING THE FLOOD SUFFERERS 
MELVA B. BAKKIE and MILDRED L. SWIFT 


Radio appeals grew more poignant each 
day. Newspapers gave photographs of in- 
undated areas. Relatives of the flood vic- 
tims became frantic for word of them. 
Thevery atmosphere about us became tense. 
The American Red Cross continued its ap- 
peals for money, food, and clothing for the 
affected families. 

Back in 1932, a home economist carried 
the responsibility of feeding 20,000 persons. 
She recalled this adventure. Why couldn’t 
she be of service now, in the greatest of all 
disasters? She went to the president of 
her university. Immediately, he wired the 
American Red Cross at Washington offer- 
ing her services for two weeks. Then 
things began to move rapidly. A long- 
distance call came from the nutrition con- 
sultant of the Red Cross in Washington 
asking this home economist if she could 
proceed at once to a small city in the south- 
ern part of Ohio which was completely sur- 
rounded and 90 per cent covered by water 
and in which there were 16,000 persons to 
be fed. 

Typhoid shots were to be taken, letters to 
be dictated, appointments to be canceled, 
plans to be made, a pass to be obtained at 
the local Red Cross chapter. Exactly two 


hours from the time she received the mes- 
sage, the home economist was on the train 
which in four and one-half hours carried her 
to the next Red Cross chapter office. 
There another pass was obtained, and while 
a car was found to carry her into the devas- 
tated area, she enjoyed a hot tub at the 
hotel, the last until her return two weeks 
later. 

A five-hour drive the next day brought 
her to the Red Cross office for the emer- 
gency area. It was in the Court House, 
around which a row of boats were drawn up, 
with sand bags piled high and debris every- 
where. The water had risen 70 feet. Only 
the signs of shops were visible above the 
water line. In the hotels, water came 
to within two inches of the mezzanine floor. 

Meanwhile, three administrative dieti- 
tians who were to share in the adventure 
and opportunity for service had been lo- 
cated from Washington headquarters and 
were en route to regional offices in Memphis, 
Tennessee; Louisville, Kentucky; and 
Evansville, Indiana. Sights and experi- 
ences similar to those in Ohio awaited them 
as their trains moved slowly out into in- 
undated lands by which they approached 
the bridges. 

Tracks were covered with water which 
came to the top of the wheels. It was evi- 
dent that in a few hours train travel would 
be suspended. Skies looked ominous. 
Beating rains gave the final touch to an 
already dismal scene. When the destina- 
tion was reached, boats were the only means 
of transportation to hotels and offices. On 
every hand were fear, apprehension, and 
speculation regarding the holding of levees 
in certain areas. In one small town the 
water was within one inch of the top of the 
levee. Residents were naturally fearful of 
the worst. 

The duties and responsibilities of the four 
home economists varied with local con- 
ditions. It was gratifying to find ware- 
houses and commissaries stocked during 
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the initial stage of the emergency with such 
foods as canned tomatoes and other vege- 
tables, evaporated milk, prunes, canned 
meats, fresh grapefruit. Food inventories 
were secured from warehouses; food specifi- 
cations were set up for supply officers; in- 
spection trips were made to feeding centers; 
menus and large-quantity recipes were 
given out to cooks; and improvements were 
made in kitchen and dining-room equip- 
ment, in methods of food preparation and 
service and of dishwashing. Wherever pos- 
sible, food costs were checked and the daily 
per capita cost determined. Commissaries 
were provided with a list of adequate quan- 
tities and kinds of food for camps in terms 
of 100 and for typical families. 

Schools and churches were available in 
the early days for shelters, but it soon be- 
came necessary to evacuate these so that 
the normal functions of the community 
might be resumed. In some instances 
camps were built, tent cities set up, and 
unused factories and similar buildings con- 
verted into suitable shelters. The assist- 
ance of the home economists was needed on 
kitchen layout and equipment. Assistance 
in the supervision of feeding operations 
and in providing entertaining and educa- 
tional features as a part of a general recrea- 
tional and educational program at refugee 
centers was secured through co-operation of 
local home economists with dairy councils, 
schools and colleges, the W.P.A., the Rural 
Resettlement, the Extension Service. 

The administrative dietitian was con- 
fronted with ever-changing situations. 
The number of people to be fed was in con- 
stant fluctuation. In the early emergency 
period when schools, clubs, churches, were 
used as shelters, the equipment for the 
preparation and service of food was usually 
satisfactory. When, however, it became 
necessary to evacuate these and unused 
buildings were converted into temporary 
shelters, it became necessary to plan kitchen 
layouts and minimum equipment for 
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central feeding units. As far as possible, 
equipment, such as wash boilers, tubs, pails, 
was selected which could later on be put to 
practical use in homes. Where a family 
was to remain for some time, it was housed 
as a unit in a tent or other temporarily con- 
structed shelter with equipment for pre- 
paring its own meals and was provided 
with an adequate allowance for food. 

As soon as the emergency period with its 
mass feeding was ended and the rehabilita- 
tion program initiated, weekly allowances 
for food were provided for families. As- 
sistance was given to the case-working staff 
in the matter of adequate food allowances 
for individuals of various ages and typical 
families. Advisory nutrition leaflets were 
prepared for families. Local home econo- 
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mists served in an advisory capacity in inter- 
preting the food allowances in terms of the 
food habits and customs prevalent in each 
region. 

A disaster of this kind tends to bring to 
the top the finest in human character, so 
that the fullest co-operation of all public 
health officials, nurses, home economists, 
case workers, and volunteers made it pos- 
sible to accomplish work that at times 
seemed Herculean in size. 

The Ohio home economist, now back on 
the university campus, has interested her 
students in incorporating the word “‘serv- 
ice” in their home economics objectives. 
They realize that the disaster offered an- 
other opportunity for the home economist 
to demonstrate her practical ability. 
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EDITORIAL 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 20 TO 25 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will 
be formally in session in Kansas City from 
Monday, June 21, through Thursday, June 
24; but since there are pleasant social di- 
versions and interesting trips arranged be- 
fore and after, it is well to keep the more 
inclusive dates in mind. In fact, to include 
preconvention conferences the first date 
would have to be earlier still, since exten- 
sion workers are to gather in Excelsior 
Springs on June 18 and 19, and those who 
supervise or carry on textile research are to 
be in conference in Kansas City on June 19. 

Earlier editorials and the Bulletins sent 
to members have already described the 
general outlines of the program and the 
plans for the convenience and pleasure of 
the visitors. Here we will attempt no 
more than to repeat some of the more sa- 
lient and significant features and fill ina few 
gaps, especially in the names of speakers. 

Hotel headquarters will be in the Muehle- 
bach, Baltimore Avenue and 12th Street, 
whose lower floors are air conditioned. 
Most of the sessions will be held in air- 
conditioned rooms in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Registration also will be in the 
Auditorium and will begin on Saturday, 
June 19. 


SESSIONS LARGE AND SMALL 


As regards the two public evening meet- 
ings on Monday and Wednesday, these 
have been deliberately kept short, with 
only one speaker at each. Both will be 
held in the air-conditioned assembly room 
of the Municipal Auditorium. The pre- 
siding officer on Monday evening will be 
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Miss Mabel V. Campbell, an especially ap- 
propriate choice for this first open session 
since she is both vice-president of the As- 
sociation and has been very active in plan- 
ning for the meeting. The speaker will be 
Mr. Harold W. Brightman. He is chair- 
man both of the merchandising division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and of the new advisory committee on ulti- 
mate consumer goods in the American 
Standards Association and is working ac- 
tively with both trade and consumer groups 
to improve the relations between retailers 
and consumers. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Kathryn 
Van Aken Burns, president of the Associa- 
tion, will be in the chair to introduce Dr. 
Carl Taylor of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, whom many home economists 
know and admire for his keen vision of 
social needs, his practical wisdom, and his 
delightful way of making intricate things 
seem clear. His subject will be “The 
Sociology of Family Life.” 

Meetings of divisions will occupy Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings and those of 
departments Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. These are where the subject matter 
and professional work of the week will be 
mainly done, and they will combine more 
formal talks by members and invited spe- 
cialists with informal discussions and con- 
sideration of work done by committees 
during the year. In three or four cases, 
two or more groups will combine in a joint 
session—a successful compromise between 
the too big and heterogeneous gathering 
and the conflicting meetings of groups in- 
terested in similar subjects. A few names 
of speakers representing groups outside 
the Association taken somewhat at random 
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from these programs include Coleman 
Woodbury of the National Association of 
Housing Officials; Ralph Bridgman of the 
National Council of Parent Education; R. 
S. Hadsell of the Consumers’ Counsel, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
Quindara Oliver Dodge of the American 
Dietetic Association; Robert G. Foster of 
the Merrill-Palmer School; H. E. Wichers 
of the School of Architecture, Kansas State 
College. 

The custom of having one session devoted 
to the joint interests of the Association 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be followed again this year. 
The meeting will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon with Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, the new 
president of the Congress, in the chair. 

The council, which includes delegates 
from all affiliated home economics associa- 
tions and to which much of the routine busi- 
ness of the Association is entrusted, will 
meet on Monday morning and again on 
Thursday afternoon. It receives and acts 
on the reports of officers and committees, 
so that sitting in on it (and it is open to 
all members) gives an admirable idea of the 
variety of interests which the Association 
fosters. To shorten proceedings, mimeo- 
graphed copies of all reports are given out 
in advance, and at this time only discus- 
sion of important points and final action 
are needed. Another duty of the council 
is to elect the officers of the Association. 
This year it will choose a president, despite 
the fact that Mrs. Burns will serve until 
1938. This new plan for a president-elect 
who shall have a year to familiarize herself 
with the affairs of the Association before 
she takes office, was made possible by a 
constitutional amendment adopted last 
year. As there provided, the nominating 
committee drew up a slate of two candi- 
dates, whose names were sent to members in 
May. Officers who will be elected to take 
office at once are a vice-president, the re- 
cording secretary, and a councilor-at-large. 
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On Wednesday morning comes the busi- 
ness session of the whole Association. The 
high light of this will be the president’s 
talk, in which she will tell what seem to her 
the important developments of the year 
and indicate what seem the significant 
things ahead. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND 
DINNERS 


Despite all efforts to eliminate and com- 
bine, more groups need chances for discus- 
sion or business than the mornings, after- 
noons, and evenings leave time for, and 
some meal-time meetings are unavoidable. 
There are no noon hours without one or 
more of these; and despite theoretical dis- 
approval of breakfasts devoted to business, 
it seems impossible to omit them entirely. 
The dinner hours have been kept free of 
business, though alumnz reunions and 
similar gatherings give many members 
fixed engagements. 

One evening is, as usual, devoted to the 
banquet. Also as usual, the committee 
in charge is most secretive as to its plans, 
vouchsafing only the information that the 
banquet will be on Wednesday in Ararat 
Temple (the only place available where a 
meal can be properly served to the crowd 
expected) and that Fred Harvey will do 
the catering. It is a safe gamble that the 
surprises will not be solemn. 


EXHIBITS 


The Auditorium offers unusual display 
space, and it is expected that exhibits will 
be exceptionally good. Members always 
find that the commercial ones furnish an 
easy and pleasant means of seeing what’s 
new in books, equipment, and materials 
used in home economics teaching. Space 
has been offered to several government and 
educational agencies for showing activities 
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that touch those of home economics. This 
year special attention is being paid to ex- 
hibits of the work and growth of affiliated 
home economics associations. 

Several departments and divisions of the 
American Home Economics Association are 
also planning exhibits. Through the ef- 
forts of the related art committee of the 
textiles and clothing division, and especi- 
ally of Dorothy Barfoot, there will be at 
the Auditorium a special exhibit of modern 
textiles loaned by the Robert Keith Furni- 
ture Company; and, as already mentioned, 
at the Nelson Gallery of Art, historic tex- 
tiles, especially arranged for the American 
Home Economics Association, will be 
shown. 


MUSIC AND ART 


Realizing that its surroundings and its 
climate do not allow Kansas City to com- 
pete with Seattle in providing settings for 
outdoor doings, our hostesses this year are 
deliberately planning to call art instead of 
nature to their aid for recreation and enter- 
tainment. Every noon from 12:45 to 1:20 
and every afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00, 
there will be a short concert in the charm- 
ing, air-conditioned concert hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium, with music fur- 
nished by local artists and musical organiza- 
tions. The chance to sit quietly in cool, 
comfortable surroundings and listen to good 
music after the tenseness that comes from 
any meeting, however interesting, will be a 
welcome experience, especially to the ultra- 
conscientious among home economics con- 
veners. 

Just as enjoyable, though not quite so 
novel, will be the Sunday afternoon visits 
to the Art Museum and to the Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art (considered one of the best of its 
kind in the United States), where exhibits 
of special interest to home economists will 
be on display. 

For those who are interested in architec- 


ture and interior decoration, the Munici- 
pal Auditorium itself will be a source of 
artistic pleasure. An article in the Archi- 
tectural Forum for March describes how the 
plans for this building were changed again 
and again to make it fit its functions better 
and points out how new materials and de- 
signs have been used in the equipment and 
decoration of the interior. 


TRIPS AND OTHER DIVERSIONS 


The committees in charge of this part of 
the arrangements have left no stone un- 
turned in working up suggestions for visits 
to schools, factories, institutions, and 
stores, to places of artistic and historic in- 
terest in and near Kansas City or within 
a day’s excursion from it. As usual, ar- 
rangements will be made that will not in- 
terfere with scheduled events on the pro- 
gram, and visitors will have a choice of 
varied plans for the Friday after the formal 
adjournment. 


RESEARCH ON THE NUTRITIVE 
VALUE OF MILK 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is one of several scientific organiza- 
tions to whom the Borden Company, large 
milk distributors in and near New York 
City, has offered five annual awards of 
$1,000 each for meritorious research on milk 
and milk products. In the case of the As- 
sociation, the research is to be in the field 
of applied nutrition and carried on by a 
member of the Association. The first 
award will be made in 1937 for research re- 
ported since 1927. 

The Borden Company is using these 
awards as a means of stimulating research 
on dairy products. On accepting the offer, 
the executive committee of the Association 
appointed the following committee to con- 
sider rules and regulations governing the 
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awards: Dr. Julia Outhouse, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Dr. Margaret Chaney, 
Connecticut College, New London; Dr. 
Marie Dye, Michigan State College; Dr. 
Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago; 
Miss Sybil L. Smith, Office of Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Further details will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting in Kansas 


City. 


FANNIE FARMER 


In the volume celebrating its “One Hun- 
dred Years of Publishing,” Little, Brown 
and Company of Boston make mention of 
some of the most successful books which 
they have brought out since 1837. Among 
them is the nationally known “Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” which first 
appeared in 1906 and of which the latest 
edition was issued thirty years later. The 
publishers seem well justified in saying that 
it soon “took its place as the leading 
American cookbook,” and the skillful re- 
vising done by Miss Farmer’s successors 
still keeps it well toward the top of the list. 

In reviewing the Little, Brown and Com- 
pany centennial volume in The Saturday 
Review of Literature for March 27, George 
Stevens regrets that the record on Fannie 
Farmer’s famous book is terser than that 
for some of the other best-sellers, and he 
brings together a few supplementary facts 
which home economists may be glad to 
read: 

The first printing was 3,000 copies, and the sale 
today is 1,736,000, which keeps it a good jump 
ahead of “Gone with the Wind.” About Fannie 
Farmer herself and her cooking school the publish- 
ers omit some interesting information. Born in 
1857, Fannie Farmer suffered a paralytic stroke 
while she was in high school. After her recovery 
she finished her education at the Boston Cooking 
School, went on the faculty after graduation, and 
became director in 1891. Later she resigned and 
established her own cooking school. She was averse 
to publicity, and never subscribed to a clipping 
bureau. One year she gave a course at the Harvard 
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Medical School on invalid cooking. She was an 
incessant lecturer, and towards the end of her life— 
she died in 1915—spoke from a wheel chair. She 
was known, according to the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, as “the mother of level measure- 
ments.” 


The Saturday Review also published a por- 
trait of Miss Farmer—a typical New Eng- 
land woman of her period, with a severity of 
expression probably due at least in part to 
the uncomfortable conventions of the pho- 
tographer’s studio. 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON STAND- 
ARDS FOR FOODS 


Few men in public life see so clearly the 
connection between scientific research and 
everyday problems as does the present 
Secretary of Agriculture. This trait was 
conspicuous in the little radio talk on 
“Quality in Foods and Feeds” which he 
gave during the Farm and Home Hour on 
March 16. Since much of what he said is 
directly up their alley, home economists 
will perhaps be interested in these quota- 
tions: 


There was a time when corn was corn, wheat was 
wheat, and hay was hay. In recent years more 
and more farmers have learned to talk about No. 2 
corn as compared with No. 5 corn. There are 
federal standards now for all principal agricultural 
food and feed products. ... Market information 
and price quotations are all geared in with these 
standards. 

Now it is just as important for the consumer to 
buy on the basis of grade as it is for the farmer to 
sell on the basis of grade. More and more con- 
sumers are demanding that the products they buy 
be labeled by federal grade. So far, only a little 
progress has been made because not enough con- 
sumers have demanded it. 

In the case of canned fruits and vegetables, the 
grades are on the basis of A, B, and C and so on, 
with each letter standing for definite quality factors. 
Grades like these have meaning for the consumer, 
while such terms as Extra Fancy, Special, and Su- 
perb, so widely used, actually have little or no 
meaning. Of course, many thoughtless consumers 
buy products with such meaningless names under 
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the illusion that Super-superb may be a better 
product than one marked Superb, when as a matter 
of fact they may be exactly the same. Thought- 
less consumers are thus often led to buy a poor 
product thinking that it is a good product because 
of the fancy name on the label. It isn’t that grade 
A may be superior for certain purposes to grade B 
or C. The idea is rather that by having a term 
with a specific meaning, a consumer is enabled to 
buy a product for what it is... . 

Federal grades originally grew out of marketing 
procedure and were based on the distributor’s in- 
terpretation of what the consumer wanted. Gradu- 
ally the standards are being modified as studies are 
made of the qualities really most desirable from the 
consumer standpoint. In improving the grades, of 
course, it is necessary not only to know what these 
qualities are but how to measure them. When the 
grades have been set up, impartial federal inspectors 
make it possible for the consumer to know what he 
or she is buying even if it is in a sealed can or an 
egg shell; but there is still need to know more 
specifically what qualities are represented by each 
grade. ... 

But exceedingly valuable as these activities are, 
there are many things having to do with quality 
of food and feed which may never be handled by any 
federal regulatory agency in a definite manner— 
at least not for many years to come. This seems 
true now because we are learning every day new 
facts about points which make for quality in food 
and feed. ... 

Looking into the future, I am convinced that our 
knowledge of vitamins and minerals in foods has 
just begun. A generation ago, it was thought that 
the all-important thing about foods had to do with 
protein, fat, starch, and sugar. These are very 
important, but nowadays there is more and more 
thought given to the way in which vitamins and 
minerals affect the growth, development, and health 
of the body, partly by influencing the balance be- 
tween the glandular secretions. It is known, for 
instance, that plants grown on one soil will contain 
much more calcium than when grown on another. 
It is known that vegetables are valuable largely 
because of the vitamins and the minerals which they 
furnish. No one knows much, however, about the 
way in which the vitamin and mineral content of 
vegetables is influenced by the type of soil on which 
they are grown, the length of time it takes them to 
reach market and the way in which they are handled 
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on the way to market. Tomatoes are one of the 
very best sources of certain vitamins and minerals, 
but 100 years ago they were scarcely used at all. 
I am wondering, therefore, if there may not be a 
number of food plants which are not used today 
but which 100 years hence will be in use because 
they furnish vitamins and minerals; and we shall 
probably know much more then about the way in 
which they affect glandular balance in the body. 

In the future, quality in foods for human beings 
and feeds for livestock is going to mean much 
more than in the past. But when we start talking 
about matters of this sort, it is important to be 
on our guard because there is no way for an ordinary 
person to tell by looking at a fruit or vegetable 
what it contains in the way of minerals or vitamins. 
Neither is there any cheap way for an expert to 
grade foods or feeds on the basis of vitamin content 
and mineral content; the job can be done, but it 
involves expensive biological tests. The problem 
of quality in foods and feeds will, therefore, lend 
itself to exploitation by rogues. Nevertheless, the 
problem is a fascinating one and I am hopeful that 
the Department of Agriculture, co-operating with 
the experiment stations and other scientific insti- 
tutions, both within the government and outside, 
can find out more and more about the way in which 
quality of food affects the health of animals and 
human beings. If we make genuine progress in 
this field, I am satisfied that much can be done not 
only to serve consumers but also to help farmers 
solve the surplus problem which is likely to be with 
them as soon as ordinary weather returns again. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT DETROIT 


During the annual convention of the 
N.E.A. in Detroit, the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
will meet on June 28, 29, and 30. Program 
chairman is Clara E. Youngs, supervisor of 
home economics in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and loca] arrangements are in joint charge 
of Grace McAdam and Julia Grant, super- 
visors of home economics in Detroit. The 
president of the Department is Dr. Freda 
G. Winning, assistant professor of education 
at New York University. 
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THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF HOMES IN RELATION TO THEIR 
RESIDENTIAL HOLDING POWER 


J. L. HYPES 
Connecticut State College, Storrs 


BAT UDENTS of standards of liv- 
ing in this country generally 
Fj recognize the importance of the 
<= physical equipment of the home 
to family welfare. Moreover, in their in- 
vestigations in this field some researchers 
are attempting to find the relationship that 
may exist between the material and physi- 
cal aspects of the home on the one hand 
and the social and cultural phases of family 
life on the other. 

The present article is a report on a very 
limited study in this field. More specifi- 
cally, it deals with one of the facets of a 
larger study in the mobility of the rural 
population of Connecticut, and attempts 
to set forth data to show the relation of the 
equipment of rural homes for the promo- 
tion of convenience, comfort, and health to 
the residential holding power of these homes 
over their sons and daughters 16 years of 
age and older (1). 

Source of data. The data of the larger 
study were collected during the fall and 
winter of the year 1929-1930 by means of a 
house-to-house survey of 616 rural families. 
Thus, these data were gathered before the 
full force of the depression had set in. The 
families, chosen more or less at random 
within the several localities, included farm- 
ers and nonfarmers representing six differ- 
ent towns (townships) selected because of 
types of farming, nearness to urban centers, 
and other factors that seemed significant in 
securing an adequate sampling of the rural 


life of Connecticut. The towns selected 
for the sample study are these: Killing- 
worth, one of the most rural of all the towns 
of the state and having what is generally 
regarded as a decadent type of agriculture; 
Goshen, which is also a rather rural and 
isolated town but having a somewhat more 
prosperous agriculture than Killingworth; 
Cheshire, a town rather conveniently lo- 
cated to important urban centers and hav- 
ing a rather prosperous, mixed type of com- 
mercial farming; Orange, a town lying just 
outside the city of New Haven and having 
a limited amount of agriculture of a com- 
mercial type; and the principal tobacco 
sections of the towns of East Windsor and 
Ellington, which, while rural, constitute 
one of the most prosperous specialty farm- 
ing sections of the state. 

Classification of families. In making this 
analysis, the 616 families surveyed were 
classified as to whether they had sons and 
daughters 16 years of age and older. The 
age of 16 was chosen because it is the mini- 
mum legal age at which youth in Connect- 
icut, subject to compulsory school attend- 
ance, may be employed full time without 
a special permit during the hours that 
school is in session. Moreover, it is seldom 
that children younger than 16 are away 
from home permanently or for long periods 
of time. 

As shown in table 1, 304 or 49.4 per cent 
of the 616 families surveyed have sons and 
daughters 16 years of age and older; and as 
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shown in tables 2 and 3, these 304 families 
have 417 sons and 394 daughters who come 
under the purview of this analysis. Tables 
2 and 3, by showing the number and the 
marital status of these sons and daughters 
according to their age distribution, present 
two facts of importance: First, only 112 
sons and 151 daughters—a total of 263, or 
32.3 per cent of the 811 included in this 
study—have married. Second, not only 
is there a greater percentage of the daugh- 
ters than of the sons who are married (38.4 
per cent and 26.9 per cent, respectively), 
but the daughters, on the whole, have mar- 


TABLE 1 


Number and percentage of families in different towns 
with sons and daughters 16 years of age 


and older 
FAMILIES | AGE AND 
OLDER 

number | per cent 
eer 204 92 | 39.7 
Killingworth............. 122 59 | 36.9 
112 55 | 49.1 

Ellington and East Wind- 
96 52 | 54.2 
82 46 | 56.1 
616 | 304 | 49.4 


ried younger. Only 8.4 per cent of the sons 
have married before reaching the age of 
31, while 20.6 per cent of the daughters 
have married by the time of reaching this 
age. 

Other facts, such as size of family, 
national origins, income, and education, 
might have been introduced to describe 
further the social groups included in this 
study; but these, except as they are specific- 
ally implicit in the comparisons, have been 
omitted for practical and logical reasons. 
The major objective of this analysis is 
simply to show the relation of the quality 
of homes to their residential holding power, 
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as these two factors have been limited in 
this study and as they occur contempo- 
raneously in the totality of their situations. 


TABLE 2 
Marital status by age groups of 417 sons 16 years of 
age and older 
AGE GROUPS MARRIED SINGLE ey 
Git 
16 to 20 — | — | 125 | 30.0} 125 | 30.0 
10 | 2.4] 85 | 20.4) 95 | 22.8 
26 30 25 | 6.0] 56] 13.4) 81] 19.4 
23 | 5.5] 23] 5.5} 46] 11.0 
36 “ 40 20 | 4.8 718.8 Bt é3 
41 “45 | 20/4.8| 6] 1.4, 6.2 
56 4,60 2/0.5); —| — 2] 0.5 
614,65 1/0.2; 0.2 
Total sons...| 112 |26.9 | 305 | 73.1) 417 |100.0 
TABLE 3 
Marital status by age groups of 394 daughters 16 years 
of age and older 
AGE GROUPS MARRIED 
16 to 20 8 | 2.0} 23.8] 102 | 25.8 
35 | 8.8} 85 | 21.5) 120 | 30.3 
26 “ 30 38 | 7.3) 67 | 17.1 
31 “ 35 28 | 7.0) 20} 5.1} 48) 12.1 
41 “ 45 3; 0.8) 4] 1.0) 7] 1.8 
46 “ 50 1.33 —| — 5] 1.3 
1.8) 3] 0.8} 10] 2.6 
56 “ 60 3} 0.8) — 3; 08 
61 “ 65 
Total 
daughters..| 151 | 38.4) 243 | 61.6) 394 |100.0 


The rural home equipment scorecard. Be- 
fore coming to the principal analysis of this 
study, however, it is necessary to present 
the scale by which the equipment of the 
homes was evaluated. This scale was de- 
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signed to cover some of the more important 
items of the physical equipment of the rural 
homes for the promotion of convenience, 
comfort, and health and is based on Con- 
necticut conditions. The ranking and the 
score-point values of these ten items were 
secured by a statistical treatment of the 
opinions of a number of homemakers and 
teachers of home economics. The score for 
number of rooms was obtained by multi- 
plying 8 by a fraction whose numerator is 
the number of rooms of a house (halls, 


Tue Rurat Home Equipment Score Carp 
(BASED ON CONNECTICUT CONDITIONS) 


ITEMS OF THE SCORE CARD p——4 
Running water in house (including 

15 
Adequate sewage disposal (including 

cesspool or septic tank)............. 13 
Windows and doors screened against 

flies and mosquitoes................ 12 
Bath complete (including indoor toilet).| 10 
Electric or gas lighting. .............. 9 
Central heating (furnace, or heat sup- 

plied from a central plant).......... 9 
Power for doing heavy housework (e.g., 

vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 

9 
8 
At least one room for each member of 

Ice box or mechanical refrigeration... . . 7 


basements, etc., excluded) and whose de- 
nominator is the number of members of the 
household. 

This scale, obviously, was not intended 
to be a complete measure of the mate- 
rial equipment of the rural homes of Con- 
necticut but rather a quantitative means of 
rating these homes as to their possession of 
certain items of equipment that could easily 
be enumerated and that are generally rec- 
ognized as desirable. In the scale the 
first eight and the tenth items were sug- 


gested by a farm journal of national circu- 
lation as the minimum equipment that 
should be accepted for modern farm homes, 
and the researchers in the present study 
added the ninth item because adequate 
house room is generally recognized as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of privacy and 
health in the household. 

For the sake of validation and standard- 
ization, the ten items of this scale were 
sent toanumber of homemakers in Connect- 
icut, a number of high school teachers of 
home economics in the state, and a number 
of college teachers of home economics 
throughout the United States, with the 
request that they rank these items accord- 
ing to their relative importance under Con- 
necticut conditions and that they give the 
various items such score-point values that 
the total would be 100. The mean (aver- 
age) of the ranks and their score-point 
values in nearest whole numbers were com- 
puted as already stated (2, 3). 

The distribution of homes according to their 
equipment. The first inquiry which this 
part of the analysis should answer is how 
the paternal homes are distributed as to 
equipment for the promotion of conveni- 
ence, comfort, and health. Table 4 sets 
forth the basic facts in the case. 

First, it is to be noted that the largest 
number of homes (76) occurs on the highest 
step of the scale. In other words, exactly 
one-fourth of all the homes having sons and 
daughters 16 years of age and older are so 
modern in their equipment as to show up 
favorably with the standards commonly 
prevailing among the better city homes. 
Second, there is considerable variation 
among the towns as to their distribution 
of homes on the scale. The towns of 
Orange and Cheshire, probably the most 
urban of the six towns, and the tobacco 
sections of East Windsor and Ellington, 
which have a prosperous agriculture, have 
their modal (largest) number of homes on 
the highest score-step; and in Killingworth, 
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probably the most rural and the poorest 
of these towns, it is to be noted that very 
few homes rank in the upper steps of the 
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scale. It would be both interesting and 
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electric lines and public water systems and 
to what extent they are due to economic and 
cultural factors within the households; but, 


TABLE 5 
TABLE 4 The distribution of the sons and daughters 16 years of 
The distribution of 304 paternal homes according ond cider, tls score 
certain household equipment 
SONS DAUGHTERS 

HOME RANK EQUIPMENT § SONS 
SCORES ° ot SCORES OF AND 

1 7 | 29 00 to 10 14] #3] 14) 28 
21“ 30 6 3 12 2 6 | 29 11“ 20 | 17} 23} 40) 28) 34] 74 
31“ 40) 9 4 | 10 2; 11 | 36 21“ 30 | 21) 23) 44) 13) 28) 41) 85 
41“ 2 7 9 6} 12 | 36 31“ 40 | 21; 25) 46) 17) 32) 49) 95 
Si“ 60 | 4 8 3 6; 10; 31 41“ 50 | 14) 21) 35) 18) 27; 45) 80 
61“ 70 2 3 2} 12 51“ 60 | 27) 14] 24) 34) 75 
5 5 | 13 61“ 70 | 14) 11) 25) 6| 13) 38 
81“ 90 8 6 1 4 9 | 28 71“ 80 5} 11} 16) 13) 20) 36 
91“ 100/18 | 6 1 | 24 | 27 | 76 81“ 90 | 26) 28) 54) 22) 104 
91 “ 100 | 56; 46) 102} 49) 94) 196 

55 | 46 | 59 | 52 | 92 | 304 
208| 209) 148) 246) 394 811 


instructive to learn to what extent the 


variations among the towns in household 
equipment are due to the absence or the 
presence of such facilities as commercial 


TABLE 6 


The distribution of sons and daughters 16 years of age and older, both by actual numbers and by chance ex pect- 
ancy, according to the equipment score of the paternal homes 


unfortunately, our data are not complete 
enough to present such an analysis. 
The distribution of the sons and daughters 


SONS AT HOME DAUGHTERS AT HOME 
Four-step Four-step 
OF HOMES| Actual | according to Fescontage | percentage | Actual eccerding | 
bers chance ages numbers chance of chance | averages of 
expectancy | chance expectancy | chance 
expectancy expectancy expectancy expectancy 
00 to 10 7 7.0 100.0 3 57.7 
um? @ 17 19.9 85.0 6 12.8 46.9 
ma? ® 21 21.9 95.9 13 15.4 84.4 
31“ 40 21 22.9 92.5 93.4 17 18.4 92.4 70.3 
14 17.5 80.0 18 16.9 106.5 
51“ 60 27 20.5 131.7 10 12.8 78.1 
61 “ 70 14 12.5 112.0 104.0 7 4.9 142.8 104.9 
71 “ 80 5 8.0 62.5 7 7.5 93.3 
81 “ 90 26 26.9 96.6 22 18.8 117.0 
91 “ 100 56 50.9 92.8 90.9 45 35.3 155.8 127.2 
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according to the equipment of the paternal 
home. The relation of the quality of the 
paternal homes to their residential holding 
power over the sons and daughters 16 years 
of age and older is set forth in tables 5 and 6. 
Table 5 presents, by equipment score-steps 


HOLDING POWER OF HOMES 


Table 6 extends the analysis of the sons 
and daughters at home so as to show not 
only actual numbers but also numbers ac- 
cording to chance expectancy, percentage 
of chance expectancy, and four-step aver- 
age percentages of chance expectancy. 


Sane \! / 
PAV, 
an 
5 
* li 
7 io 20 40 5 60 70 80 


Equipment Scores 


RELATION OF QUALITY OF Home EQuIPMENT TO PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 
RESIDING WITH THEIR PARENTS 
The solid lines represent sons; the broken lines, daughters. Line AB represents chance expectancy 
(100). Line CD represents smoothed curve for sons; line EF, that for daughters. 


of homes, the distribution in actual num- 
bers of the sons and daughters brought up 
in these homes and shows whether they 
are still a part of the original households or 
have severed this relationship because of 
marriage, business, or other reasons. 


The chance expectancy distribution is pic- 
tured in the accompanying graph. Paren- 
thetically, we might explain that the term 
‘‘chance expectancy” as used here is defined 
as the theoretical number of young people as 
they would normally occur according to 
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the numbers originally brought up in the 
various score-steps of homes; it was com- 
puted on the total number of children per 
score rank of homes (4, 5). 

Table 6 simplifies somewhat the state- 
ment of the relationship between the two 
factors we are attempting to compare and 
presents some points of major interest. 
First, the percentages of chance expectancy 
for both sons and daughters show consider- 
able variability in their distribution. How- 
ever, by computing sectional averages 
consisting of the lowest four steps on the 
rating scale, the fourth to the seventh steps 
inclusive, and the upper four steps, these 
percentage values are smoothed somewhat, 
resulting in numerical epressions that 
clarify the relationship of these two factors. 
Second, the sons and daughters do not 
appear to react similarly to the equipment 
quality of their paternal homes. By rising 
sequence on the home-score scale, the three 
sectional average percentages for the sons 
are, respectively, 93.4, 104.0, and 90.0; 
while those of the daughters are, respec- 
tively, 70.3, 104.0, and 127.2. 

Since the three sectional average percent- 
ages of sons do not vary far from 100, or 
chance expectancy distribution, it does not 
appear that the equipment quality of pa- 
ternal homes cuts a very significant figure 
in the residential holding power of these 
homes over their sons 16 years of age and 
older. The apparent slight tendency for 
sons in the high-score homes to break away 
may possibly be due to the ability and the 
inclination of these homes to send their sons 
to advanced schools and hence ultimately on 
into skilled trades and professions. How- 
ever, this is a mere rationalization not 
clearly proved by the data. 

On the other hand, as to the daughters 
16 years of age and older, there is a differ- 
ent story. It appears that if the equip- 
ment of the paternal homes is poor, the 
daughters show a rather marked dispo- 
sition to sever residential relationships with 


these homes; and conversely, if the home 
equipment is good, they exhibit a disposi- 
tion to retain their residences in these homes 
in numbers considerably beyond chance ex- 
pectancy. Why the daughters behave in 
this manner is not clearly shown by these 
data, but it seems plausible to assume tenta- 
tively that those in the poorly equipped 
homes feel keenly the urge to find, through 
the channels of marriage, employment, or 
otherwise, more desirable surroundings else- 
where; and conversely, those housed in well- 
equipped homes are more reluctant to leave 
these homes. The tentative assumption 
that marriage is an important alternative 
to living in inadequately equipped paternal 
homes finds some support in the data on 
marital status shown in tables 2and3. For 
example, we note in these tables that of the 
age group of men 16 to 30, only 8.4 per 
cent are married, while of the same age 
group of women, 20.6 per cent, or nearly 
three times as many, are married. Since 
it is usual in this country for young married 
couples to seek a home of their own rather 
than live with their parents, in the want 
of more conclusive evidence it does not seem 
a tortured explanation of these data to 
assume that marriage has been an impor- 
tant alternative chosen by young women 
from the poorly equipped parental homes. 
That employment for wages is another im- 
portant alternative chosen by young women 
in poorly equipped homes is also broadly 
indicated by a more recent study of rural 
families on relief, by the department of 
sociology at Connecticut State College. 
This study, based on 6,441 rural families, 
showed clearly that a smaller proportion 
of women than men were personally on 
relief. This was markedly true of age 
groups from 15 to 35 and of an aged 
group (6). 

Conclusion. In comparing the data of 
tables 5 and 6, and especially the data of 
table 6 as pictured in the graph, two con- 
clusions of general interest may be tenta- 
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tively drawn. First, the equipment quali- 
ties of the paternal homes of this study 
do not seem to affect significantly one 
way or the other the residential holding 
power of these homes over their sons 16 
years of age and older, though there does 
seem to be a slight tendency for sons to 
leave the poorer and the better homes in 
numbers somewhat greater than chance 
expectancy. Second, on the other hand, 
the equipment qualities of these homes as 
to their residential holding power over their 
daughters 16 years of age and older seem to 
affect them in a most dynamic fashion. 
In other words, if the paternal homes are 
poorly equipped with the devices that 
promote convenience, comfort, and health, 
the daughters show a distinct inclination to 
sever their residences with these homes; on 
the other hand, if the homes are well equip- 
ped with these devices, the daughters show 
a distinct tendency to continue their resi- 
dences in these homes in numbers consid- 
erably above chance expectancy, or in 
numbers proportionally greater than the 
original daughter population of these homes. 

While it is observed that the influence 
of the equipment of homes on their resi- 
dential holding power over their youth, 
particularly with the daughters, seems sig- 
nificantly great, no causal connection, per- 
haps, between these two factors is clearly 
proved to the entire satisfaction of a sta- 
tistical purist, though such connection is 
broadly indicated. True, the data do not 
indicate conclusively whether the phe- 
nomena shown in this study are due simply 
to the factor of housebold equipment per 
se or simply to the factor of residential 
ideals of the family that call for a given 
sort of equipment, or, more likely, whether 
they are due to the joint action of these 
factors, or yet whether they are due to a 
concatenation of other factors not presented 
here. Nor, due to the limited nature of 
this inquiry, do these data indicate the cul- 
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tural effect, if any, of the equipment qual- 
ity of the paternal homes upon the young 
men and women who continue to reside in 
these homes. For example, it may be 
that the best equipped homes tend to over- 
develop the “nesting tendencies” of these 
young women so as to rob them of initia- 
tive and independence; on the other hand 
it may be just the reverse or even have no 
effect whatever. Obviously, to answer 
these questions satisfactorily would re- 
quire further researches in causal relations 
which lie beyond the original objectives 
and data of the present study. However, 
whatever the effect, if any, which the qual- 
ity of home equipment may have on the 
culture of youth, the relation between qual- 
ity and residence, especially apparent 
among the daughters, should have a chal- 
lenging significance to the parents of ado- 
lescents, to high school teachers of home 
economics, to the organizers of rural youth 
groups, and to others dealing in various 
capacities with rural young people. Ob- 
viously, if young people, and young women 
in particular, are to prolong their resi- 
dence in their paternal homes, the equip- 
ment of these homes as to convenience, 
comfort, and health must measure up well 
with the better current standards of domes- 
tic life in this country. 
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mimeographed. 215 (Nov. 1936). 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 

This study of 616 rural homes in 6 Connecticut towns seems to indicate that the physical equip- 
ment of these homes has a direct bearing upon the residential holding power of these homes over 
children 16 years of age and older. With both boys and girls, the tendency to leave home is 
strongest when the home equipment is notably bad; but there is also a slight tendency for boys 
to leave and a marked tendency for girls to remain in the best-equipped homes. Obviously, if 
parents wish to prolong the residence of their young people, and particularly of their daughters, 
under the paternal roof, their homes must measure up well as to equipment for convenience, 


comfort, and health. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Modern Developments in Domestic Science 
Training. By RutH Wuitaker. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1937, 94 pp., 3s.6d. 
This readable, authoritative little book is 

the outgrowth of a course of lectures given to 
London County Council teachers. The 
author, a leader in the recent improvement of 
subject matter and teaching in domestic science 
in England, is principal of the Gloucestershire 
Training College of Domestic Science. She 
traces the history of the movement “from the 
position of the Cinderella of the sciences to its 
present honorable status,”’ seeks to explain 
its present popularity, indicates the vocational 
opportunities which it offers to competent, 
well-trained women, and emphasizes the need 
of research in almost every branch of the sub- 
ject. 


Childhood: The Beginning Years and Beyond. 
Edited by the AssoctiaTION FoR CHILD- 
Hoop =©Epucation. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $18.50 cash, $19.50 
monthly payment plan. 

Health. Vol.1. By Ricuarp M. and 

Dovuctas A. 286 pp., 1936. 
Play. Vol. Il. By Rose H. ALscHULER 
and CuristINE HEINIG, 244 pp., 1936. 
Nature. Vol. III. By STEVENS, 

278 pp., 1936. 
Stories and Verse, Vol. IV. Compiled by 
Mary Lincotn Morse, 272 pp., 1937. 
Songs from Many Lands. Vol. V. Com- 
piled by WuitNEY SvuRETTE, 
[79] pp., 1937. 

These five attractive volumes are intended 
primarily to give parents authoritative yet 
simple information about how children develop 
and how to guide them in the acquisition of 
good physique, habits, attitudes. They are 
issued for sale by the set because of the 
“regrettable fact that most people in this coun- 


try are not in the habit of buying books 
through the book stores and are tempted to 
buy expensive sets of doubtful value from 
book agents.” The quality of their contents 
is assured by the auspices under which they 
have been prepared, the editorial board con- 
sisting of nationally recognized leaders in the 
field. All five books are beautifully printed 
and illustrated, and the one on songs is of size 
and shape for convenient use at the piano. 


The First Year: A Story of the Pilgrims in 
America. By Entp LA Monte MEaApow- 
crort. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1937, 152 pp., $1.25. 

The everyday life and some of the more ex- 
citing events in the early days of the Pilgrims 
in Plymouth described and illustrated for 
children from perhaps 8 to 12 years old. 


Child Care and Training. Fourth edition, re- 
vised. By Marion L. FAEGRE and 
E. ANDERSON. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1937, 327 pp., $2.50 
trade edition, $2 text edition. 

In this fourth edition of a book written pri- 
marily for parents and also widely used by 
junior and senior high school students, the plan 
of the original (1928) edition is followed, but 
the material has been expanded and brought 
up to date. There are new illustrations and 
an entirely new chapter on “Social Develop- 
ment.” 


Mother and Baby Care in Pictures. By LOUISE 
ZABRISKIE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1936, 198 pp., $1.50 cloth, $1 
paper. 

The photographs, diagrams, and sketches in 
this book have been so carefully selected and 
prepared that with a few spoken words of ex- 
planation a woman who does not read English 
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would understand what they signify in the care 
of the mother and the baby. The author, 
who is field director of the Maternity Center 
Association, New York City, had the practical 
needs of the family of moderate means espe- 
cially in mind; but the book, including the 
simple, sensible text, would be helpful wherever 
a baby is expected or beginning his way in 
the world. 


Our Children in a Changing World: An Out- 
line of Practical Guidance. By ERWwIN 
WEXBERG, with Henry E. Fritscu. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 232 
pp., $2. 

The material in this book is approached from 
the point of view of Adler and individual 
psychology and is divided into three parts, 
dealing, respectively, with the origin of child- 
hood difficulties, the difficulties themselves, 
and the corrective measures. The senior 
author is director of the New Orleans Institute 
for Child Guidance, and he here addresses 
parents and teachers rather than specialists. 


Feeding Our Children. By FRANK Howarp 
Ricwarpson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1937, 159 pp., $1. 

“A simple and understandable exposition of 
the principles of nutrition, together with their 
practical application to the task of planning 
meals for the various ages” by a specialist 
in the diseases of children whose books and 
magazine articles for parents have won popu- 
larity by their clarity and practicality. 


Baby Epicure: Appetizing Dishes for Children 
and Invalids.§ By ELENA GILDERSLEEVE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937, 
141 pp., $1.75. 

Recipes and suggestions for making simple, 
healthful foods attractive to youngsters and 
perhaps also to some oldsters whose appetite 
needs to be stimulated by such devices. 


Cancer and Diet. By Freperick L. HOFFMAN. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1937, 767 pp., $5. 

A widely known statistician now associated 
with the Biochemical Research Foundation 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, here 
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presents a comprehensive survey of the litera- 
ture on the theories regarding cancer, modern 
diet. and cancer metabolism, and then reports 
an elaborate study of diet in relation to cancer 
which was based on questionnaires from 2,234 
living cancer patients and 1,149 controls. His 
rather unusual conclusion is that “the under- 
lying cause of cancer is to be found in an ex- 
cessive intake of foods of a high organic or 
mineral content, or generally of an alkaline 
base instead of acid.” 


Peasant Costume in Europe. Book II. By 
KATHLEEN MANN. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ltd., 1936, 109 pp., $4. [American agent: 
The Macmillan Company, New York City.] 
Denmark, the Baltic States, the British Isles, 

Holland, Poland, Germany, Jugoslavia, Bul- 

garia, and Albania are the countries whose 

folk costumes are here described by word and 
pencil (and sometimes with color). As was 
the case with its predecessor (noted in the 

JourNAL for August 1931), both the text and 

the drawings clearly bring out essentials 

without irrelevant detail. 


Play Streets and Their Use for Recreational Pro- 
grams. By Epwarp V. Norton. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937, 
77 pp., $1. 

A discussion of the use of specially desig- 
nated city streets as play areas, with special 
reference to the program carried on in the 
densely populated East Harlem district of 
New York City in 1934. 


Playgrounds: Their Administration and Opera- 
tion. Edited by Georce D. But er for the 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1936, 
402 pp., $3. 

Plant, leadership, activities, and adminis- 
trative and operative problems are the gen- 
eral topics taken up in this manual for recrea- 
tion workers. 


Partners in Play. (Revised edition.| By Mary 
J. Breen. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., 1936, 185 pp., $1. 

The subtitle, “Recreation for Young Men 
and Women Together,” and the fact that it was 
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prepared for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and the National Board of the Y. 
W.C.A. and that the editor had the co-opera- 
tion of leaders in education and in general and 
social hygiene, indicate the purpose and quality 
of this book for recreation leaders of young 
people. Indoor and outdoor sports and games, 
parties and outings, music, drama, and study 
groups are considered, as well as the advan- 
tages of including both sexes and the qualities 
of leadership needed. 


The Game-Way to Sports. By H. Atrwoop 
Reynotps. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., 1937, 210 pp., $2. 

This book recognizes the fact that “lead-up 
games are coming to the fore as devices for 
coaching purposes; for teaching of novices, 
for use in limited spaces, and for play with 
large numbers.” Although many of the sports 
to which they lead are played mainly by boys, 
some of the suggestions and the bibliographies 
will be useful in connection with recreation 
for girls. 


Wooden Toy-Making. By WINIFRED M. 
Horton. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1936, 57 pp., $1.75. 

A book of suggestions for arts and crafts 
teachers and others who are interested in 
making simple but suitable playthings. It 
includes a chapter on equipment, material, 
and craft notes, as well as others on different 
types of toys, and it is illustrated from attrac- 
tive charcoal or crayon drawings and by the 
necessary working diagrams. 


Painting as a Hobby. By STEPHEN D. THACH. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, 102 
pp., $1.75. 

The author, believing that “anyone with 
intelligence and the right amount of desire 
can learn to draw or paint anything he sees,” 
here sets forth the A B C’s of painting for the 
benefit of the increasing number of untrained 
persons who are (often with surprising satis- 
faction and success) trying their hand in this 
form of artistic expression. 


Friday-to-Monday Gardening. By MARGARET 
New York: Whittle- 
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sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., 1937, 195 pp., $2.50. 

The story of the author’s own cottage garden 
in Connecticut, told not so much as a garden 
manual but for the fun of the telling (and 
showing the pictures) and as an example of 
gardening as a hobby for even a business 
woman who hasn’t much money but who 
feels the urge to dig and to plan with plants. 


Unemployment and Its Treatment in the United 
States. By Dororny C. Kann. New 
York: American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1937, 105 pp., $1. 

Based on material assembled for the Ameri- 
can report to the unemployment section of the 
1936 International Conference of Social Work, 
this summary does not claim to be more than 
“a kind of introduction or index to a subject 
on which voluminous separate reports on spe- 
cial aspects are available” and does not attempt 
to appraise the measures described. Never- 
theless, the American Association of Social 
Workers considers that as convenient reference 
material for social workers, students, teachers, 
and those who have to formulate legislative 
programs, it meets a recognized need. 


The Recovery Problem in the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1936, 709 pp., $4. 

The principal findings and conclusions of a 
comprehensive study made by members of 
the staff of the Brookings Institution under a 
grant from the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. 
Part I, “The Sweep of World Events,” reviews 
the background, course, and world impact of 
the depression; the extent and character of the 
recovery; and government policies in relation 
to it. Part II (the longest section) is devoted 
to “Readjustments in the United States, 
1929-36.” Part III, “Readjustments Re- 
quired for Recovery,” takes up the govern- 
mental program, government credit and finan- 
cial stability, international economic policies, 
wage and price policies (with consideration of 
living standards and production requirements), 
and ends with a summary of favorable and un- 
favorable factors and a brief statement of what 
the Institution considers the essentials in an 
integrated program. These include a balanced 


federal budget, the maintenance of a fixed 
price for gold and the stabilization of foreign 
exchange, the extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements and the reopening of international 
trade channels, the preservation of the ratio 
between prices and wage rates that will ex- 
pand real purchasing power, the restoring of 
the predepression standards of living and the 
promotion of the economic advancement of 
the nation as a whole, the elimination of 
industrial and agricultural practices and poli- 
cies which restrict output. 


Big Business: Its Growth and Its Place. 
Edited by Atrrep L. BEeRNHEIM. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, 
102 pp., $1.35. 

Home economists concerned with business 
organization as it affects consumer interests 
will be interested in some of the facts here 
brought out by the corporation survey com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
summary of a single part of a larger study of 
the role of giant corporations in American life, 
this discussion reaches the conclusion that “if 
the entire panorama of economic activity is 
kept in view the large corporation is far less 
prominent on the scene than if the attention 
is focussed on the area of incorporated con- 
cerns”; but it also warns that “concentration 
can be effected and control exercised in ways 
that are not subject to statistical measure- 
ment.” 


Economic History of the United States. Revised 
edition. By UNDERWOOD FAULK- 
NER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937, 319 pp., $0.80 paper bound. 
A volume which attempts only “to catch the 

salient features of the tremendous swing of our 
economic development and to state them 
simply and in their true perspective” and 
which since its original publication in 1928 
has been widely used as an introduction to this 
field of study. The present edition includes 
minor changes throughout, a new concluding 
chapter, and a revision of the bibliographies 
to bring the whole up to date. 


Marketing Poultry Products. By Eart W. 
BENJAMIN and Howarp C. Prerce. New 
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York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937, 401 

pp., $4. 

The authors of this well-organized, freely 
illustrated book have drawn on their experi- 
ence as professors in poultry husbandry in 
preparing it for anyone who “produces, proc- 
esses, transports, distributes, or consumes 
poultry or eggs.” The information they have 
assembled includes useful reference material for 
home economists concerned with food produc- 
tion, food economics, marketing, and similar 
problems. 


Housekeeping on Parade: A Book of Practical 
Ideas for Housekeepers in Hotels, Hospitals, 
Clubs, Institutions. Chicago: The Hotel 
Monthly Press, John Willy, Inc., 1937, 93 
pp., $1 prepaid. 

This book reflects the publishers’ doctrine 
that “The traveling public owes more, per- 
haps, to the housekeeper than to the hotel 
manager for the creature comforts of the road.” 
Both the text and the illustrations show what 
is accepted as good procedure in organizing 
and carrying out the work of keeping rooms 
clean and orderly in hotels of different types. 
Many of the suggestions and working plans 
are of practical interest to any institution 


manager. 


Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers. 
Third edition. By Sam F. TRELEASE and 
Emma SareptaA YvtLe. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1936, 125 pp., 
$1.50. 

A clearly written, practical handbook first 
published in 1925. The authors are experi- 
enced editors, and the book represents the 
usage of a publishing house with a high repu- 
tation for scientific and technical work. 


Art and the Machine. By SHELDON CHENEY 
and MarTHA CANDLER CHENEY. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936, 307 pp., $3.75. 

A book for the general reader which, on the 
basis of the American situation, attempts to 
“discuss the emergence of a modern style in 
the countless machine-made articles of daily 
life and show that the purely functional in- 
terest of designers of refrigerators, trains, gas 
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stoves, ink-wells, bridges, bottles, electric fans, 
kitchen utensils, automobiles, glassware, has 
developed into and merged with an equal in- 
terest in the appearance of these things—into 
modern industrial design.” The many strik- 
ing illustrations and the typographical design 
of the book are in harmony with its argument. 


Pioneering in Agriculture. By THomMas CLARK 
ATKESON and MAry MEEK ATKESON. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1937, 222 pp., $3. 

Most of this book originally appeared in 
The Country Gentleman and was written by 
Mr. Atkeson with the co-operation of his 
daughter. Since his death in 1935, she has 
brought it into the present form. Like his 
father before him, Mr. Atkeson was both a 
practical New York farmer and an active 
leader in the development of agricultural life 
and practice, and in its frame of biography this 
book is actually what the subtitle calls it: “One 
Hundred Years of American Farming and 
Farm Leadership.” 


Decency in Motion Pictures. By MARTIN 
Quictey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937, 100 pp., $1. 

The author, who presumably does not favor 
the Neely-Pettengill Bill, argues that, though 
the Production Code of the industry did not 
during the first four years of its existence ac- 
complish the avowed purpose of improving 
the moral effects of the motion pictures pro- 
duced under it, the Campaign of Decency in- 
augurated under Roman Catholic auspices 
turned the tide; and that since 1934 the code 
has proved increasingly effective, more effec- 
tive than any proposed legislative controls 
could be. The full text of the code is in- 
cluded; and the arguments are presented in 
favor of the often-criticized practices of block 
booking and blind selling, the present system 
of classifying films, and double billing. 


The Fight for Truth in Advertising. By H. J. 
KENNER. New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc., 1936, 298 pp., $2.50. 

Written by a pioneer of organized advertising 
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and better business bureaus and sponsored by 
the Advertising Federation of America, this 
records what business has done and is doing 
“to establish and maintain accuracy and fair 
play in advertising and selling for the public’s 
protection,” including the conditions which 
led to the campaign, some of the early activi- 
ties, the war on financial frauds, and the move- 
ment for truth in merchandising. In view 
of the conditions which existed, the accom- 
plishments recorded are indeed impressive. 
Since “the flagrant misuses of advertising 
which organized advertising is fighting to 
abate” as listed in the introduction include 
those for which consumers have indicted ad- 
vertising and since organized advertising here 
welcomes the aid of all consumer organiza- 
tions, schools, science, and the arts, as well as 
the co-operation of all governmental agencies, 
in its fight, the public cannot but hope that the 
co-operative effort will be successful in finish- 
ing the job, and that soon. 


The Cooperative League Year Book, 1936. 
Minneapolis: Northern States Cooperative 
League, 1936, 263 pp., $1. [Available 
through the Cooperative League, 167 West 
12th Street, New York City.] 

This “Survey of Consumer Cooperation in 
the United States” brings together general 
information and statistics regarding co-opera- 
tive organizations. Those affiliated with the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. are grouped 
under the following headings: educational, dis- 
tributive (wholesale and retail), and insurance 
and banking. Nine nonaffiliated organizations 
are also considered. Valuable as showing the 
present extent and geographic distribution of 
the movement. 


Social Work Year Book, 1937. Edited by 
Russet. H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1937, 709 pp., $4. 

As usual, this annual includes both an au- 
thoritative record of organized activities and a 
directory of national and state agencies in so- 
cial work and related fields. The article on 
“Home Economics” is by Elizabeth Guilford, 
that on “Housing” by Edith Elmer Wood. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Mental reactions of normal children to physi- 
cal illness, W. WRAY BARRACLOUGH. Am. J. 
Psychiat. 93, No. 4 (Jan. 1937) pp. 865-877. 
A group of children in a children’s hospital 

was observed, only those who could be classed 

as healthy and happy before their illness being 
included. Problems are discussed which may 
occur in acute physical illness, prolonged or 
chronic physical illness, or convalescence. The 
author concludes that physical illness in the 
life of an average child is an experience to be 
accepted and to which adaptation is made but 
which, when passed, is forgotten. Illness per 
se is not a causative factor in the development 
of behavior disorder. If such deviations do 
appear, they are the result of environmental 
influences which have acted during the period 


of incapacity. 


Housing and its place in a program of childhood 
education, CuristiInE Hernic. Childhood 
Educ. 13, No. 5 (Jan. 1937) pp. 220-224. 
The important effects of environment, in- 

cluding housing, on the development and edu- 

cability of the child should lead the teacher 
to attempt to bring about improvements in 
her locality. Federal and local housing agen- 
cies work along three lines: the demolition of 
unfit dwellings; the repair, maintenance, and 
management of habitable dwellings; and the 
construction of good and practical dwellings. 
The teacher should work to secure the co- 
operation of all in housing improvement, for 
only in that manner can results be accom- 
plished. The teacher’s work, then, must first of 
all consist of adult education; secondly, she 
must be informed of available community help 
in housing improvement. She must make 
available to builders and town planners infor- 
mation about children’s needs in regard to 
house and neighborhood plans. Finally, she 
can do something in classroom work itself, 
for example, by having the children make 
models of dwellings in co-operation with the 
art teacher, by arranging excursions into the 
community to contrast dwellings, and by visit- 
ing modern buildings under construction. 


This is but an indication of some channels of 
improving housing in which the teacher may 
be effective. 


Concomitants of adjustment and maladjust- 
ment in college students, FRED MCKINNEY. 
J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 31, No. 4 
(Jan.-March 1937) pp. 435-457. 

The experiment reported aimed to study 
specific characteristics of a group of college 
students adjudged well adjusted and another 
adjudged poorly adjusted in terms of personal- 
ity test scores and ratings, personal history, 
and daily habitual conduct. The character- 
istics of each group are presented. The data 
tend to substantiate many of the precepts of 
the mental hygienists regarding the advan- 
tages of recreation, sports, associations with 
people, extracurricular activity, striving for 
attainable academic and social goals. They 
also agree with other studies in finding com- 
plexes, broken families, physical defects, and 
certain birth orders as being associated to 
some extent with maladjustment. 


The Russian family today, Mr~prep Farr- 
cHILD. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 30, 
No. 3 (April 1937) pp. 142-148. 

In this discussion of the status of the family 
in the U. S. S. R., it is pointed out that there 
is an unmistakable movement toward equality 
of women with men in the fields of employ- 
ment, education, and politics; and the ques- 
tion is raised as to the influence which this 
movement into interests outside the home is 
having on family life. The network of public 
service surrounding the Russian mother today 
points to the fact that the Soviet policy inter- 
prets the essential functions of the mother as 
other than those of cooking, washing clothes, 
etc. Interesting facts are mentioned regard- 
ing the relationship between husband and wife, 
parents and children, and the position of the 
children in the family. The greatest hin- 
drance to family life is said to come from inade- 
quate housing. The author feels that certain 
tentative conclusions can be drawn: The family 
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remains the primary form of social organiza- 
tion. It is held together by affection or con- 
venience rather than authority. There is 
relative equality between the sexes. A sys- 
tem of social insurance and public service has 
been developed. 


Culture conflict and delinquency, ELEANOR T. 
Guivueck. Ment. Hyg. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) 
pp. 46-66. 

The results of a factor-by-factor comparison 
of two groups of delinquents are reported. 
In the first are 121 cases of native-born sons 
of American-born parents; in the second 
group, 461 cases of native-born sons of foreign 
parentage. The comparison was made pos- 
sible by a special analysis of the materials 
gathered for the study “One Thousand Ju- 
venile Delinquents.”” Factors of resemblance 
and differences between the two groups are 
presented. Because the children of foreign- 
born parents seem to have an advantage in 
certain ways, the author concludes that there 
would appear to be less reason why native- 
born offenders of foreign parentage should 
become delinquent than native-born offenders 
of native-born parentage. She states, “A 
reasonable hypothesis, therefore, is that in 
the conflicts and problems resulting from the 
different nativity of parents and children lies 
part of the reason at least for the delinquency 
of those of foreign parentage; since the only 
completely differentiating characteristic be- 
tween the two groups is contained in this 
factor.... Without question this factor of 
culture plays a role in the etiology of delin- 
quency among first generation Americans.” 


The value of a play group in a child-develop- 
ment study, MARGARET E. Fries. Ment. 
Hyg. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 106-116. 

In a continued study of 47 children, a group 
play hour was established in connection with 
a research clinic on child development. The 
children were observed and behavior recorded 
by a clinically trained observer. It was felt 
that the data obtained supplemented but did 
not supplant the rest of the findings which 
were collected from home and clinic visits 
and interviews. The group play period is 
valuable in that it is an added incentive for 
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children and parents to return to the clinic 
for treatment; it gives additional information 
regarding the child’s adjustments to his com- 
panions, to a person in authority, to depriva- 
tions and indulgences; it may give indirect 
insight into family relationships; it points to 
steps necessary in future therapy; and some 
therapeutic results may be obtained through 
the group activity. 


The philosophy of the parent-teacher move- 
ment, FRANCES S. PETTENGILL. Nail. Par- 
ent-Teacher 31, No. 8 (April 1937) p. 22. 
The characteristics of a folk movement are 

discussed, stressing the facts that it faces the 

problem of immediate needs and looks to im- 

mediate satisfactions and that the leader is 

of great importance because he interprets the 
current need. 

The great contribution of the parent-teacher 
organization is made possible by the consistent 
emphasis on the folk character of the move- 
ment. Ideally, the organization has no mind 
apart from the group. The group chooses its 
own activities and expressions. The interest, 
strength, and future of the organization lie in 
its ability to continue to keep alive and func- 
tioning in America the parent-teacher move- 
ment. 


Studies on the variability of handwriting. 
The development of writing speed and point 
pressure in school children, Kitara GoLp- 
ZIEHER RoMAN. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 49, No. 1 (Sept. 1936) pp. 139-160. 
Two thousand one hundred and forty-five 

11 to 18 year old Hungarian school children 

about equally distributed as to sex were tested 

on their handwriting, writing their names and 
the word Budapest twice with a “graphodyn,” 
an instrument recording the time for writing 
and the degree of pressure exerted on the 
stylus. Variability in speed tended to be less 
in the girls. Speed increased with age. At 

14, girls write significantly faster than boys. 

No difference in writing pressure between the 

sexes was shown at age 11, but from then on 

the girls showed less than the boys. In addi- 
tion, 100 stutterers, 43 deaf-mutes, 77 juvenile 
delinquents, and 46 backward children were 
investigated, and their records tended towards 
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slower speed and greater pressure, the degree 
of difference depending on the extent of their 
abnormality. Two clinical cases of retarded 
puberty tested before and after medical treat- 
ment gave evidence that onset of sexual de- 
velopment is accompanied by co-ordinate devi- 
ations in the curve of writing development. 
The author feels that such handwriting tests 
can be utilized as an index of maturation and 
mental growth. 


A comparative study of the influence of race 
and locale upon emotional stability of 
children, FRED Brown. Ped. Sem. & J. 
Genetic Psychol. 49, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
325-342. 

In this study, aimed to determine whether 
race and locale influence emotional adjust- 
ment, the Brown Personality Inventory was 
used with 721 subjects aged 9 to 14 years. 
Eight separate groups were compared, includ- 
ing Jewish and non-Jewish children of high 
socio-economic status; Slovak and native 
rural children of very low socio-economic 
level; a rural native group of average socio- 
economic status; and 3 urban groups of low, 
middle, and high status. The data indicate 
that emotional adjustment is related to socio- 
economic level rather than to race or locale. 
The higher the social level of the child, the 
greater seemed to be the probability for 
emotional stability. The author states, “A 
sense of security, which probably is basic to 
social adjustment and freedom from neurotic 
symptoms, corresponds closely to social sta- 
tus.” 


A comparison of generations in regard to atti- 
tudes toward feminism, Kirk- 
PATRICK. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 
49, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) pp. 343-361. 

In an attempt to make a quantitative com- 
parison of attitudes in successive generations 
in regard to feminism, the Belief-Pattern Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes Toward Feminism 
was administered to a group of university 
students and their parents. No significant 
tendency was apparent for the younger gener- 
ation to be more feministic in their attitudes 
than their parents of the same sex when the 
educational factor is held constant; nor was 
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there evidence that the 19th century trend 
toward feminism has continued in recent 
decades. 

The evidence points to the conclusion that 
the sex disagreement for the younger genera- 
tion is greater than the disagreement for the 
parental generation. The older generation 
groups tend to be more inconsistent than the 
younger. 

There is a substantial tendency toward 
higher mother-child correlation as compared 
with father-child correlation. The possibility 
that the influence on attitude may be from 
child to parent rather than the reverse is 
mentioned, but the author thinks that the 
reverse relation is more likely. “The channel 
of cultural influence between mother and child 
does seem to be especially broad and deep.” 
The bearing of special intimacy between parent 
and child during childhood upon attitude is 
discussed. 


Some personality adjustments of deaf children 
in relation to two different factors, R. Prnt- 
NER and L. Brunscuwic. Ped. Sem. & 
J. Genetic Psychol. 49, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) 
pp. 377-388. 

A Personality Inventory for Deaf Children 
was used to make an objective study of some 
personality adjustments of deaf children. The 
aim was to evaluate the relative influence on 
adjustment of: (a) different methods of in- 
struction, the manual, oral, and combined 
methods; (b) the effect of having one or more 
other deaf members in the family. Personality 
inventory scores for 714 pupils were used for 
determining the effect of instruction, and those 
of 1,263 pupils for determining the effect of 
other deaf members in the family. On the 
basis of the inventory scores, pupils taught 
by the oral method tended to be better ad- 
justed than manually taught pupils. Those 
taught by the combined system occupied an 
intermediate position. These differences in 
adjustment may be due to the selection of 
subjects. The findings support the belief 
commonly held that deaf children coming 
from families in which there are also other 
deaf members tend to be better adjusted than 
those from families without other deafness. 

E. E. P. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Family Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The chain store in the United States and 
Canada, CHARLES F. Puiturps. Am. Econ. 
Rev. 27, No. 1 (March 1937) pp. 87-95. 
The chain store, while of recent development, 

is important as a distributive agency in both 
the United States and Canada. Its impor- 
tance and rate of growth are relatively greater 
in the United States. Comparison of 1929 
and 1930 figures with those of 1933 shows that 
the number of units declined during the de- 
pression but that total sales increased in rela- 
tive importance. In both countries, chains 
are concentrated in urban areas and local 
and sectional chain sales together are con- 
siderably greater than those of national 
chains. Chains in Canada are in general of 
much smaller size. In both countries, they 
are most important in fields which lend them- 
selves to standardized operations, such as food 
and variety stores and filling stations. 


Retail distribution, volume IV, types of opera- 
tion. Domestic Commerce 19, No. 4 (Feb. 
10, 1937) p. 67. 

Data from the current Census of Business 
reveal that in 1935 independents did 73.1 per 
cent of the retail business of the country; 
chains did 22.8 per cent; and mail-order houses, 
1.3 per cent. This represents an increase for 
independents and mail-order houses and a 
decrease for chains since 1933. 


The problem of administering the Robinson- 
Patman Act, MELVIN T. CopELAND. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 15, No. 2 (Winter, 1937) 
pp. 156-173. 

The act aims at preventing discrimination in 
prices on goods of like grade and quality sold 
in interstate commerce—a large and compli- 
cated problem. What it will accomplish de- 
pends largely on how it is administered by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The phrase- 
ology is involved, but the purpose is definite 
and clear. Basic economic considerations and 
sound business practice should guide the Com- 
mission. Vendors should be encouraged to 
establish price policies and stick to them, in- 


stead of higgling. The test of discrimination 
should be whether or not it tends to build up 
one customer at the expense of another simi- 
larly situated, or whether or not the result of 
yielding to “buying power” is substantiated by 
economies effected. The secrecy of price con- 
cessions is more important than the amount. 
Failure on the part of a vendor to observe his 
openly announced prices, without subterfuge, 
should be considered a violation of the act. 
Openly announced price variations will become 
largely self-policing. Though points of con- 
fusion in the act are of secondary importance, 
some clarification by amendment or court 
decisions will be needed. 


Living standards of Filipino families on an 
Hawaiian sugar plantation, EpNA CLARK 
WENTWORTH and FREDERICK JR. 
Hawaii Group, American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Honolulu (1936) 40 pp. 
The authors summarize a detailed study of 

family living in Hawaii, the full account of 
which is to be published later. The group 
studied comprised 101 Filipino families of the 
unskilled labor group at a lower level of living 
than that of other classes of sugar labor in 
Hawaii. Residence in Hawaii for both hus- 
bands and wives averaged 10 years. Average 
size of family was 5.37 and average size of 
household, 5.7. The families were young, 
with 89 per cent of the children still dependent 
at the time of the study. 

Annual family cash income averaged $683. 
Although the husband was the chief earner, 
most wives physically able contributed, as did 
some of the children. Perquisites granted to 
labor were valued at $210 per family per year 
and garden produce and gifts at $25. Expendi- 
tures for current family living averaged $742. 
The largest items of expenditure were for food 
(42 per cent) and clothing (19 per cent). The 
dwelling, water, kerosene for fuel, medical 
care, and transportation to work were fur- 
nished by the plantation. Yearly food expend- 
itures ranged from $76 to $125 per adult male 
unit; but regardless of amount spent, the diet 
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was heavily weighted with carbohydrates. 
The chief clothing expense of the husbands 
was for street suits, that of the wives for gold 
jewelry. Husbands spent considerably more 
for clothing than did their wives. Electricity 
and laundry supplies made up the bulk of 
expenditures for household operation ($51). 
Haircuts and hair oil for the men were the 
chief items of personal care expense. An aver- 
age of $64 was spent on entertainment, the 
most expensive form being the celebration of 
deaths, births, weddings, and saints’ days, all 
of which feature a feast. Aid to the support 
of relatives was an accepted responsibility and 
added appreciably to family expenditures. 
Furnishings were meager, but nearly all families 
owned sewing machines, electric irons, and 
large framed photographs and about half of 
them had victrolas. There were few automo- 
biles, but 31 families owned bicycles. The 
children of these families were receiving educa- 
tion in the public schools far in advance of 
that of the parents, most of whom had had 
little or no schooling. 


Analyzing families by composition type with 
respect to consumption, Day Monroe. J. 
Am. Statist. Assocn. 32, No. 197 (March 
1937) pp. 35-39. 

Composition of family is an important 
factor in variation of family expenditures. To 
differentiate families according to composition, 
they may be classified by size alone, by cost- 
consumption units, by per capita expense, by 
status in the family life-cycle, or by family 
type. For research designed to depict con- 
sumption patterns of groups of families, clas- 
sification by family type, which indicates size 
of family and age of members, seems most re- 
alistic. Limitation in the number of types 
practicable to use and consequent variation 
within type is a point of criticism of this 
method. 


Methods of measuring variations in family 
expenditures, Farrh M. Wituiams. J. Am. 
Statist. Assocn. 32, No. 197 (March 1937) 
pp. 40-46. 

The computation of average expenditures is 
most important in deriving weights for a cost- 
of-living index. For this reason, in the cur- 
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rent study of wage earners made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, a composite method of 
measuring family size is used. This consists of 
a cost-consumption unit based on three dif- 
ferent scales: Bureau of Home Economics 
food-cost-consumption scale; clothing con- 
sumption scales based on clothing expendi- 
tures of the families concerned; and for the 
remaining consumption items, the equivalent 
number of persons per family per year. For 
the analysis of variations in expenditure pat- 
terns, classification by family type is more 
useful, and a rather fine classification may 
be necessary for satisfactory analysis. 


State sales taxes and the cost of food, H. E. 
Ritey. Mihly. Labor Rev. 44, No. 1 
(Jan. 1937) pp. 241-245. 

Sales taxes affecting foods are levied in 17 
of the 64 cities for which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics issues retail price reports. The 
rate varies from 1 to 3 per cent, with 2 per 
cent the most common rate. In New Orleans, 
in addition to a 2 per cent state tax there is a 
2 per cent city tax. Even a 2 per cent general 
sales tax causes an appreciable increase in the 
cost of living. In 1934, Illinois citizens paid 
over $3,000,000 per month to the state as a 
result of the 2 per cent sales tax then in effect. 
To account for sales taxes in computing prices 
to the consumer, the Bureau uses a “bracket” 
system, applying to each individual quotation 
the bracket arrangement prevailing in the 
store from which the price is obtained. 


Scale of living of the working class in Sado 
Paulo, Brazil, Horace B. Davis and Mar- 
IAN Burns Davis. Mthly. Labor Rev. 44, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 245-253. 

This is a statistical study of living condi- 
tions of 221 families (average size, 5.42 persons) 
in 1934. About half of the heads of families 
were native-born Brazilians, the rest largely 
from southern Europe. About one-fifth of 
the persons over 11 years of age were illiterate. 
Median earnings for adult males were 7 
cents per hour. Women and youths were 
paid much less, but their earnings brought 
the median family income to $22.40 per 
month. About half of the families were 
buying necessary household goods on install- 
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ment. Although food prices were low, in 
most families about half the income went for 
food. Consumption of grain products was 
high, that of milk extremely low. Housing 
conditions were bad, and overcrowding was 
common. About 90 per cent of the families 
were renters, paying from a fifth to a fourth of 
the income for this item. 


Economic position of women in the Virgin 
Islands. Mthly. Labor Rev. 44, No. 2 
(Feb. 1937) pp. 359-362. 

With 16 per cent more females than males 
in the population and with employment oppor- 
tunities for women limited to a few very low- 
paid occupations, 43.4 per cent of the women 
were gainfully occupied in 1930. The woman 
is the mainstay of the home and, because of 
male migration from the islands, is often the 
head of the family. Wages ranged from $8 
to $12 a month for domestic service to $30 to 
$40 a month for graduate nurses and somewhat 
higher for teaching. Irregular occupations 
which paid extremely low wages were coaling 
ships by hand, cane cultivation, bay-leaf 
picking, charcoal burning. Self-help co-opera- 
tives of the handicraft type have been de- 
veloped with government aid. Of 111 women 
receiving handicraft training, 54 per cent 
earned less than $50 a year and only 11 per 
cent earned $200 or more. In all the islands 
there is need of education to make more general 
use of natural resources. 


Wage executions for debt, Rotr NuGENT, 
Joun E. Hamm, and Frances M. Jones. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bull. No. 622 (1936) 38 pp. 

Data collected in 1934 from 174 industrial 
concerns employing 125,888 people in 21 
cities over the United States showed 10,053 
wage executions involving 5,298 employees. 
The greater part of all executions and the 
highest rate per 1,000 employees were in the 
states in which severe wage executions were 
legal and in the large establishments. Cloth- 
ing bills accounted for almost half of all execu- 
tions and for the greater part of the total debt. 
The prominence of pay-roll levies for clothing 
debts is due to installment selling and the 
impracticability of repossession of clothing 
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as a method of enforcing contracts. The cor- 
relation between wages and amount of debt 
was slight. The greatest number of debts 
amounted to from $10 to $25. About two- 
thirds of the executions were garnishments 
and one-third wage assignments. Court costs 
for garnishment, collected from the debtor, 
ranged from $1.50 to $7. The general public 
pays for part of the court process. Expense 
to the employer was estimated in two estab- 
lishments at $5 per execution. 


State labor laws for women, FLORENCE P. 
Smirn. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Bull. No. 144 (1937) 91 pp. 

This is an analysis of state labor laws for 
women as of July 1936 and is a revision of 
Bulletin No. 98. It covers laws relating to 
hours, night work, employment before and 
after childbirth, homework, prohibited and 
regulated occupations, seating, and minimum 
wage. No state has regulated each occupa- 
tion by all types of hour laws. The most 
commonly prohibited occupation is mining, 
from which women are excluded in 17 states. 
In 22 states and the District of Columbia, 
there are no prohibitory or regulatory laws 
regarding any occupation for women. Only 
one state has no law regarding some kind of 
seating for women workers. Industrial home- 
work is regulated in 16 states. 


The employed woman homemaker in the 
United States, MARY ELIzABETH PIDGEON. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Bull. No. 148 (1936) 22 pp. 

Unpublished data from the 1930 census 
form the basis of this report. Nearly 4 million 
homemakers were gainfully employed. Eighty 
per cent were employed away from home, the 
majority in domestic and personal service and 
in industry. Of those in paid work at home, 
over one-half were in agriculture. About one- 
sixth of all employed homemakers had lodgers. 
Over 3 million were from families of 2 or more 
persons; of these, nearly 30 per cent were 
from families having no man head, the same 
number from families having children under 
10, and in well over one-eighth the homemaker 
was the sole wage earner. 

C. Van S. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORK 


Contributed by the home economics in social work department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


Home economics service in family agencies, 
Luise Appiss and ELIZABETH GUILFORD. 
Family 18, No. 1 (March 1937) pp. 16-19. 
An article based on replies to question- 

naires sent by the Family Welfare Association 

of America to its member agencies. Of the 

160 agencies who replied, 31 reported that 

they employed home economists (61 in all); 

84, that they secured help from home econo- 

mists in other organizations; and 45, that they 

had no home economics service. The major 
functions of the home economists were reported 
as: making studies of standards and cost of 
living; compiling budget standards as a basis 
for relief allowances; planning and supervising 
family budgets; consultation service to staff 
and to clients; preparing menus, special diets; 
supervising other home economics projects; 
and working with other organizations. The 
authors conclude that adequate relief stand- 
ards and other home economics services are ef- 
fectively obtained only by agencies with a 
well-trained staff home economist. They ad- 
vise that agencies who find it impossible to 
employ even a part-time home economist can 
secure effective service from home economists 
with case-work training or experience in relief 
agencies.—L. K. A. 


Effective consultation in home economics 
[Editorial notes]. Family 18, No. 1 (March 
1937) pp. 24-25. 

Expert planning of family budgets has long 
been accepted as an essential part of family 
case work; it has only recently been recognized 
that the planning of expenditures in relation 
to income, standards of living, and emotional 
needs must be carefully integrated with other 
case-work services if it is to be effective. Case 
workers now generally agree that knowing 
when and how to use the home economist and 
other specialists is an essential professional 
technique. Home economists, on the other 
hand, need sufficient case-work training to 
enable them to work effectively and skillfully 
with the case worker.—L. K. A. 


Vocational adjustment service in a family 
agency, I. A. NEWMAN. Family 18, No. 2 
(April 1937) pp. 54-58. 

The Jewish Social Service Bureau of Cleve- 
land inquired into the resources of the city 
for vocational guidance, training, and place- 
ment. They also studied the need among 
their clients for such a service. On the basis 
of the results, a vocational and placement 
service has been established. The organiza- 
tion of the service is outlined. Two case 
studies are presented. Their experience indi- 
cates that a vocational counseling service can 
be of considerable assistance to a case work 
agency in problems of counseling, guidance, 
diagnosis, and placement. It is emphasized 
that the service is not set up to meet emotional 
problems and should not be expected to do 
the job of a case worker or psychiatrist. The 
vocational counselor attempts to evaluate the 
individual in relationship to his employ- 
ment.—E. P. 


The co-operative movement and better nutri- 
tion. Studies and Reports, Series B (Social 
and Economic Conditions) No. 24, Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva (1937) 66 pp. 
This inquiry was undertaken by the Inter- 

national Committee for Inter-Co-operative Re- 

lations at the request of the International 

Labour Office to secure from both agricultural 

and distributive co-operative organizations in- 

formation not only on their experience but 
also on “the measures they have used for 
educating producers and consumers; and for 
improving, defining, supervising, and guaran- 
teeing the quality of the food products which 
they put on the market or distribute.” From 
replies to questionnaires sent to 22 agricultural 
and 14 distributive co-operative organizations 
in various countries, the committee concludes: 

“‘Inter-co-operative relations appear, therefore, 

to secure not only an economic advantage by 

the elimination of superfluous expenditure but 
also an advantage as regards genuineness and 

hygiene in the trade in foodstuffs.”—H. S. 
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Dental research and its value to the public, 
P. C. Lowery. J. Am. Dental Assocn. & 
Dental Cosmos 24, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) p. 143. 
In this radio presentation of the work of the 

research commission of the American Dental 

Association, it is shown that Horace Wells, a 

dentist, first used nitrous oxide anesthesia 

and that later William T. G. Morton, also a 

dentist, introduced ether; but that in the 

field of dentistry the actual elimination of 
pain and the safeguarding of health depends 
largely on the patient. Delay in seeing the 
dentist is sure to lead to extensive, painful, 
expensive, and unsatisfactory dental restora- 
tion. Dental research constantly contributes 
to better dental materials and better technique 
in the use of material. Dental biologic re- 
search is giving much study to the relation of 
dental disease to other systemic disorders and 
is attempting to determine the cause and 
means of prevention of dental caries. “Den- 
tistry is hopeful that the day will come when 
dental caries will be eliminated.”—J. L. 


Prevention of goiter in Michigan and Ohio, 
O. P. Kimpatt. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 108, 
No. 11 (March 13, 1937) pp. 860-864. 
About ten years ago, the departments of 

health in Michigan and Ohio made a survey 

to determine the incidence of goiter among 
school children and the amount of iodine in 
the water supply of each section. A correla- 
tion was found between scarcity of food iodine 
and high incidence of simple goiter, a goiter- 
prevention program was outlined, and the use 
of a standardized iodized salt was urged. A 
complete resurvey of the same areas in ten 
years has now been made, and the results are 
reported in this article. The resurvey was 
planned to secure information especially on 
three points: (1) incidence of goiter in rela- 
tion to the use of iodized salt, (2) the safety 
of the continued use of iodized salt, and (3) 
the accuracy and dependability of this method 
of replacing food iodine. The results demon- 
strate that salt can be iodized accurately; 
that its use has proved the least expensive and 
most satisfactory method yet devised to supply 
food iodine lacking in endemic goiter dis- 
tricts; and that such a supply markedly re- 
duces the incidence of goiter. It also indi- 
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cates, however, that the iodized salt sold 
should be analyzed to assure maintenance of 
the recommended iodine content, as some 
brands that were being sold contained less 
than the required amount.—L. A. 


The effect on the family tuberculosis problem 
of lessened health and welfare budgets, 
Henry D. Cuapwick and Mary SPALDING. 
Med. Woman’s J. 44, No. 3 (March 1937) 
pp. 71-74. 

A study of the records of small groups of 
tuberculous families visited by social workers, 
nutritionists, and nurses in Massachusetts 
forms the basis for the following conclusions: 
Lowered health and welfare budgets have not 
seriously affected tuberculous families, and 
malnutrition appears not to have influenced 
this incidence of tuberculosis. The tubercu- 
losis death rate in Massachusetts has decreased 
from 83.2 per 100,000 in 1925 to 48.7 in 1934. 
Workers report that food is the last item in 
the budget to be cut. The authors suggest 
that the surprising decrease may be due to 
better bodily stores because of good food habits 
in prosperous years, and they recommend 
continued nutrition instruction among fami- 
lies.—P. M. 


What is the place of mental hygiene in social 
case work? Howarp E. JENSEN. Ment. 
Hyg. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 17-29. 

The old school of medical practitioners gave 
mental hygiene no place in social work, but 
recent social psychiatry gives the social worker 
an active part in the treatment of constitu- 
tional and psychological factors involved in 
the social adjustment of personality. In a 
social agency the social worker is considered 
a specialist competent to make certain con- 
tributions to diagnosis and to assume active 
responsibilities for particular roles in treat- 
ment. The more advanced schools of social 
work now believe that mental hygiene should 
be a part of every social worker’s training so 
that she may do intelligently and skillfully 
what she would otherwise do blindly and 
bunglingly. Competent training in mental 
hygiene should teach the social worker how 
to keep her hands off wisely, to avoid the 
psychiatrist’s field, to become aware of the 
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uses and limitations of persuasion, and to 
develop a helpful relationship between the 
client and herself.—B. B. E. 


Health indices. A study of objective indices 
of health in relation to environment and 
sanitation, K. Stouman and I. S. FALx. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 15, No. 1 
(Jan. 1937) pp. 5-36. 

The purposes of public health statistics are 
given as (1) to measure the state of health of 
a community in all its aspects; (2) to appraise 
the activities undertaken for protection of the 
community health; (3) to obtain indications 
concerning the relationship between the state 
of health and environmental factors, whether 
natural, social, or resulting from specific 
health measures. Since the first point received 
the largest share of attention, the present 
study includes a detailed discussion of the 
reasons that led the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations to inquire into the 
possibilities of the further extension of public 
health statistics in the form of health indices, 
a review of the historical development of 
health statistics, a discussion of the value of 
the appraisal forms of the committee on ad- 
ministrative practice of the American Public 
Health Association, and a description of the 
general purpose and application of the new 
health indices developed by the League of 
Nations with details concerning the use of 
the indices of vitality and health. The in- 
dices of environment and of administrative 
activity will be discussed in the next issue of 
the bulletin —E. G. 


Orthodontics and the dental cripple, Dorotny 
M. Georce. Soc. Work Technique 1, No. 5 
(Sept.-Oct. 1936) p. 164. 

“Orthodontics may be defined as that science 
and art which has for its object the prevention 
and correction of dental and oral anomalies,” 
deviations from the normal in the growth of 
teeth, dental arches, or jaws. Malocclusion 
and the dental conditions which accompany 
it may affect not only the physical but the 
psychological and social well-being of the 
child and later of the adult if the condition has 
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not been corrected. Corrective orthodontics 
is very expensive and available in few com- 
munities. A public program to prevent maloc- 
clusion, which many authorities believe could 
be successful, would be better for patients and 
less expensive. Social workers and health 
workers, because they come in contact with 
so many children with oral anomalies, could 
be of great help in such a program. If she 
were familiar with practices which orthodon- 
tists believe will contribute to normal occlu- 
sion, the medical social worker along with the 
public health nurse might be instrumental in 
obtaining public support of a preventive 


program.—J. L. 


Next moves in medical care, MICHAEL M. 
Davis. Survey Graphic 26, No.2 (Feb. 1937) 
pp. 70-72. 

A review of the trends in socialized medical 
care in relation to emergency relief measures, 
social security, and unemployment insurance 
indicates that there will be organized medical 
care in the future for a large group whose 
income cannot meet the burden of its cost 
and that social security will demand applica- 
tion of preventive and curative medicine. 
The fundamental importance of the latter to 
public welfare and to the practice of medical 
and hospital maintenance is discussed, and 
reference is made to the government survey 
of sickness in 700,000 families and the cost of 
sickness in 60,000 families in 96 cities and 
towns. Three trends observed are: (1) The 
advance of medical science and technology in 
regard to the prevention, cure, and control of 
disease; the internal movement in medical 
organization and its co-operation and partici- 
pation with other professional and lay groups. 
(2) The forward movement of public welfare 
and public health; the improvement of service. 
(3) “The widespread demand for security 
against risks with which the individual alone 
cannot cope,” such security to be attained 
through some organized action and with the 
participation of professional groups. The 
writer feels that these trends will not lower the 
high traditions of the medical profession and 


voluntary agencies.—L. P. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Determination of the yield of raw wool from 
its density under pressure, Ropert H. 
Burns and ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. J. 
Textile Institute 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 
T13-T20. 

The yield of raw wool—that is, the percent- 
age of clean wool left in a lot after scouring 
out the yolk, dust, sand, burrs, twigs, etc.— 
is an important factor in the wool industry. 
Because its accurate determination is of interest 
to the wool grower for intelligent marketing 
and for improved methods of flock manage- 
ment, also to the wool buyer for appraising 
wool on the market, experiments were made 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to find a rapid, 
accurate, and economical method of deter- 
mining yield. This work and a later investi- 
gation at the University of Wyoming have 
shown conclusively that the actual yield of 
raw wool can be predicted from its density 
under pressure. With this method sorted 
and dusted wool samples are subjected to a 
force of 2,000 pounds. The prediction of 
yield based on the results is within 1.72 per 
cent of the actual yield in a majority of cases, 
a difference which compares very favorably 
with the results obtained by the best expert 
judgment of yield. The writers believe that 
this margin of error can be further reduced. 
It is planned also to standardize and simplify 
the necessary apparatus so that it will be 
portable and easily available to wool growers. 
—M. S. F. 


Trouble with “hard twist” rugs. Nail. Cleaner 

& Dyer 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) p. 106. 

In an attempt to meet the demand for a 
plain or solid color rug, devoid of pattern, 
which would not show footprints, floor-cover- 
ing manufacturers have brought out the hard- 
twist type of rug in which the yarns are given 
extra twist by special finishing processes. 
This finish is removed by moisture, as when 
water is spilled at home or when the rug is 
cleaned. Owners should not hold the rug 
cleaner entirely responsible for a changed ap- 


pearance in a hard-twist rug due to cleaning. 
—B. M. V. 


Hard-twist or frieze rugs, Harry Gross. 
Natl. Cleaner & Dyer 28, No. 2 (Feb. 1937) 
pp. 90-91. 

The cleaning of hard-twist or frieze rugs 
will prove a major problem to rug cleaners 
this season. The twist in such pile goods may 
become partially or totally removed in the 
usual washing process. Much of the difficulty 
can be avoided by using a sulphonated fatty 
alcohol to which acetic or formic acid has 
been added, instead of the usual soap stock 
used on other floor coverings. A hand brush 
in place of a rotary brush is also advocated. 
Rinsing must be eliminated, and the soil or 
detergent material should be removed by 
vacuum; the acid left in the carpet evaporates 
without harmful effect on the carpet. The 
remaining residue is not adhesive and brushes 
out readily. Even these precautions are not 
foolproof, as some qualities of twist pile con- 
structions will untwist under the slightest 
moisture contact.—B. M. V. 


Cool furs and cold cash, A. O. FLicor and P. 

C. Trrmeie. Natl. Cleaner & Dyer 28, No. 

3 (March 1937) pp. 14-15, 22-24. 

After presenting the merchandising pos- 
sibilities of fur storage, the authors discuss 
the two types in use. Cold storage reduces 
deterioration of pelts, keeps moth and moth 
larvae inactive during the storage period, but 
does not kill them unless the “shock” system 
(alternation of high and low temperatures) 
is used. Dry storage, also called chemical or 
fumigation storage, is growing in popularity 
because it actually kills the moths. A new 
method of fumigation, the Malium method, 
which kills all forms of insect life, including 
eggs, is growing in favor. It has been used 
for some time for the storage of foodstuffs.— 
B. M. V. 


Ironing as a factor in the deterioration of 
cotton fabrics, RurH E. Extmquist and K. 


MELVINA Downey. Rayon Textile Mihly. 
17, No. 2 (Dec. 1936) pp. 814-816, 820; 
18, No. 1 (Jan. 1937) pp. 41-44; No. 2 
(Feb.) pp. 91-93. 

The effect of temperature, applied mechani- 
cal pressure, and length of exposure on sheet- 
ings made from American upland cotton of 
Good Middling, Middling, and Strict Good 
Ordinary grades was studied by means of an 
experimental ironer of the roll type. Losses 
in surface reflectance were measurable at 
temperatures far below those at which yellow- 
ing was visible in ordinary daylight and more 
than 60°C. below loss in breaking strength. 
Changes in copper number, methylene blue 
absorption, and fluidity in cuprammonium 
hydroxide occurred more than 50° below loss 
in breaking strength and served to indicate 
initial damage done to the body of the fabric, 
whereas the first loss in surface reflectance 
probably represented injury to the tips of the 
protruding fibers. Strict Good Ordinary cot- 
ton was slightly more resistant to ironing 
temperatures, pressures, and times of exposure 
than the othertwosheeting materials, although 
all three gave similar changes.—G. R. W. 


Classification of sheets as an aid to consumer 
buying, Marcaret B. Hays. Rayon Tex- 
tile Mthly. 18, No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 
71-72. 

A recent analysis of 39 brands of bleached 
cotton sheets made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics indicates that sheets may be di- 
vided into the following five classes by using 
fillingwise thread counts as a basis: percale, 
five counts or utility percales, heavyweight 
muslins, mediumweight muslins, and light- 
weight muslins. Values for breaking strength, 
weight, and percentage of sizing also show 
distinct groupings for each of these five classes. 
Minimum specifications have been set up for 
thread count, breaking strength, and weight 
per square yard; and a maximum amount of 
sizing has been determined for each of the 
five classes. Such minimum specifications 
will enable the consumer to know how sheets 
on the market compare with the standards 
for the proposed classification.—G. R. W. 


High-class printed rayon table cloth, Rar- 
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FAELE SANSONE. Rayon Textile Mihly. 18, 

No. 3 (March 1937) pp. 77-78. 

A new, inexpensive rayon and cotton table- 
cloth has been introduced. The back is com- 
posed for the greater part of cotton warps and 
the face of viscose filling, giving it a smooth 
and even surface. Butterflies of various kinds 
are printed on the cloth in different positions 
to imitate what is found in nature. Formulas 
are given for making color pastes necessary 
for the designs.—G. R. W. 


Problems presented by new fabrics, G. G. 
GauBATz, Jr. Starchroom Laundry J. 44, 
No. 1 (Jan. 15, 1937) pp. 80, 88-89. 

A great many of the problems that come to 
the attention of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners are due to the use of some 
special finishing method to produce a novel 
appearance or to cover up defects in the fabric 
or in the dye job. Ciré finish, which imparts 
the high luster in fabrics known as “lacquered 
satin” and “stove-pipe satin,” is seriously im- 
paired in dry cleaning, entirely removed in 
water, and sticks to the iron during finishing. 
Some manufacturers are covering defects in 
fabrics or dyestuffs by adding a mixture of oil 
and dye to the finished fabric. In dry clean- 
ing, the oil and with it the dyestuff are re- 
moved. In many of the so-called U or V pile 
weaves, the manufacturers often introduce a 
sizing, sometimes rubber cement, on the back 
of the fabric to “glue” the pile in place. This 
rubber coating dissolves in dry cleaning and 
the pile sheds from the garment. The goal 
of the National Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers is the elimination of all inferior, faulty, 
non-serviceable materials from the market or 
the assurance that they will be sold only as 
novelties.—B. M. V. 


Recommendation for the simplification of 
laundry service, LurHER K. Bett. Starch- 
room Laundry J. 44, No. 2 (Feb. 15, 1937) 
pp. 30-34. 

The Board of Directors of the Laundry In- 
stitute, Inc., has unanimously adopted the 
resolution to authorize the chairman to pre- 
pare and recommend definitions and classifica- 
tions that will enable the industry to simplify 
and reduce the number of services offered. 
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The recommendation includes five services: I, 
wet or damp wash; II, wet and/or damp flat 
ironed, thrifty, etc.; III, economy, machine 
ironed, all ironed, etc.; IV, press finished, 
finished family, home finished, etc.; and V, 
hand finished, de luxe, etc. The recommended 
definitions cover such terms as flat work, 
wearing apparel, ironed, finished, touched up, 
and hand ironed or hand finished. These 
recommendations in reality constitute stand- 
ards for laundry services and if adopted gener- 
ally would eliminate much confusion.—B. M. V. 


Stains on rayon. Starchroom Laundry J. 44, 

No. 3 (March 15, 1937) p. 64. 

Cellulose acetates are dissolved by many of 
the solvents ordinarily used in stain removal, 
although the regenerated rayons are not. 
For example, acetone, alcohol-benzol, alcohol- 
ether, aniline oil, benzaldehyde, chloroform, 
cresol, ethyl acetate, ethylene dichloride, 
formic acid, glacial acetic acid, lactic acid, 
and tetrachlorethane will either completely 
or partially dissolve cellulose acetate rayons. 
Since it is often difficult to distinguish between 
regenerated rayons and cellulose acetates, it 
is advisable to refrain from using any solvents 
on synthetic fabrics that will dissolve cellu- 
lose acetate.—B. M. V. 


Simplified trapezoid tearing test, H. R. Brt- 
Luison. Textile Research 7, No. 5 (March 
1937) pp. 208-210. 

The author describes a clamp devised at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
facilitate making the tearing test as specified 
by the trapezoid method of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The standard 
deviation for an average of 24 tearing tests is 
5.8; the corresponding value for the grab 
breaking-strength test is 5.5.—M. B. H. 


Rayon staple begins to assume important 
place in textiles as wool-like fibers are de- 
veloped, Irvine J. Saxt. Textile World 87, 
No. 3 (Feb. 1937) pp. 522-524. 

The demand for fabrics of short-staple 
rayon yarns seems to be increasing. A cer- 
tain roughness of surface of the final fabric 
and a softness of handle and feel can be ap- 
proached more easily by means of a staple 
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yarn. Yarns from rayon staple are more 
elastic than long-filament yarns. Spun rayon 
also has the advantage that it is smooth and 
does not scratch as some wool products do. 
As a result, it is found eminently suitable for 
the manufacture of women’s and babies’ under- 
wear, bathing suits, and similar products. 
Mixtures of staple rayon with wool, cotton, 
or other textile fibers seem to result in char- 
acteristics superior to those of either alone. 
For instance, cotton gives increased strength 
to yarns, and inexpensive or light materials 
such as rabbits’ wool give the fabric the hairi- 
ness desired.—M. S. F. 


Brush finish gives new interest to knitted rayon 
in winter underwear, J. A. JorpAN. Textile 
World 87, No. 4 (March 1937) p. 707. 
Various rayon warp-knit materials with a 

brushed finish were made into women’s under- 

wear. When these garments were subjected 

to tests and repeated washings, the fibers did 

not loosen and the fabrics proved entirely 

satisfactory in wear. Brushing gives fabrics 

a silky pile and a soft, luxurious handle not 

obtained by the use of softeners or fillers. 

The garments have a soft, snug, and warm 

feel. It is expected that the popularity they 

attained this winter will be exceeded next 
year. 

The usual types of emery-covered rollers 
and teazles for sueding and napping cotton 
fabrics are unsatisfactory for brushing rayon. 
The brushing machine ordinarily employed 
comprises a large number of rotating rollers 
covered with wire carding. These rollers have 
only light contact with the materials since it 
seems better to brush the latter several times 
rather than raise the pile too quickly. 

Success in brushing depends largely on the 
construction of the fabric and the type of 
rayon of which it is made. The material 
should not be too thin or the brushing wires 
will pierce it and cause damage. Knitted 
fabrics with a pronounced wale may cause 
trouble because the ridge is brushed too much 
while the valley is insufficiently brushed. 
Goods made from fine filament rayon are far 
superior to those made from coarse filaments, 
and viscose rayon appears to brush better 
than acetate.—M. S. F. 
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Occupations. “Teaching as an Occupa- 
tion” and “Waiters and Waitresses” are recent 
additions to the occupational pamphlets issued 
by the National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Each gives an 
appraisal and abstracts of available literature 
on the vocation in question and sells for 10 
cents a copy. 

Less common service occupations, some of 
them calling for home economics skills, are de- 
scribed in the Reader’s Digest for March and 
April. 

How restricted residence districts in cities 
are surreptitiously invaded by small businesses 
which try to pass as carrying on home occupa- 
tions is described in the “Zoning Round Table” 
of the January-March issue of Planning and 
Civic Comment. Typical offenders are dress- 
makers who employ ten or a dozen helpers, 
home owners who carry on merchandising by 
selling dresses, tailors who use residence quar- 
ters for a repairing and pressing business, 
boarding-house keepers who assume that they 
can legally carry on a tearoom or restaurant 
business. The same article tells of a man ina 
one-family house who advertised and sold his 
household goods on the ground that he and his 
family were moving from town, then bought, 
advertised, and sold another lot, and continued 
to repeat the process until a neighbor con- 
sulted the authorities and the business was 
stopped as against the zoning regulations. 


Guidance Laboratory-Library. The School 
of Education at Northwestern University, in 
connection with its program for guidance and 
personnel workers, is developing a collection 
of all types of guidance materials applicable to 
all educational levels. 


A.P.H.A. Year Book, 1936-37. Correspond- 
ing roughly to but more complete than the pro- 
ceedings Bulletin of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the seventh annual year 
book of the A.P.H.A. includes progress reports 
from many committees that are of importance 
to home economists, especially those working 
in the field of nutrition. The yearbook ap- 
peared as a supplement to the March issue of 


the American Journal of Public Health and is 
also available separately. 


School Inspections and Gas Explosions. 
The disaster in Texas emphasizes the impor- 
tance of regular inspections of school premises. 
In 1934, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers prepared a self-inspection blank for 
schools which has been approved by the 
National Association of Public School Business 
Officials and which has been used in more than 
950 communities. Copies of the blank and of 
an accompanying booklet may be obtained 
from the offices of the Board at 85 John Street, 
New York City. 


Night Blindness and Vitamin A. Night 
blindness, which is probably a contributing 
cause to automobile accidents at night, is dis- 
cussed by Harold J. Jeghers in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine for January 14. He 
considers it is one of the earliest and most 
constant manifestations of vitamin A deficiency 
and feels that it presents a problem sufficiently 
serious to warrant intensive study by traffic 


experts. 


Lessening Home Hazards. According to 
the April News Letler of the National Safety 
Council, care is being taken in federal housing 
projects to lessen dangers, as by eliminating 
dark hallways, steep stairs, and narrow land- 
ings; by disposing of waste through wall open- 
ings leading to incinerators below, instead of 
via the old-fashioned dumb-waiter; by setting 
supply faucets above the rim of the lavatory 
or tub to prevent back siphonage; by providing 
insulating links in bathroom chain pull-cords so 
that wet hands cannot make an electrical con- 
tact through the chain. 


Restaurants. J. O. Dahl, editor of Restau- 
rant Management, has crowded an amazing 
amount of information into his little “National 
Handbook of Restaurant Data.” For ex- 
ample, he tells us that there are in the United 
States over 150,000 restaurants, employing a 
million and a quarter persons, providing four 
and a half million seats, and representing an 
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investment of a billion and a quarter dollars, 
exclusive of buildings. According to a survey 
in the New York City business district, the av- 
erage patron spends 25 cents for breakfast, 50 
cents for luncheon, and 85 cents for dinner; 
among reasons for selecting a restaurant, price 
ranked first, large variety of food second, air 
conditioning third, quick service fourth, and 
quality of foods only fifth; personal recommen- 
dation attracted 86 per cent; the most fre- 
quent cause of complaint was bad service. 
Among other things in the booklet are notes 
on changes in the demand for different foods, a 
list of 1,200 restaurant chains, one of distinc- 
tive restaurants, and yet another of distinc- 
tively popular restaurants all over the country. 
The handbook is No. 60 in the series of Little 
Gold Business Books, and it may be purchased 
for 50 cents from the Hospitality Guild, Havi- 
land Road, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Ice Refrigeration. Eleanor Howe has pre- 
pared five popular illustrated pamphlets about 
the development and advantages of ice re- 
frigeration and refrigerators for the Household 
Refrigeration Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


What Women Think of Advertising. In 
“Fear the Facts and Fool the Women,” in 
The Atlantic Monthly for April, Margaret 
Dana wittily maintains the inalienable right 
of the buyer to know what he buys, asserts 
that “anything else is either benevolent pater- 
nalism or chicanery,’”’ and draws on her file of 
advertisements and her extensive experience as 
merchandising counsel in New York City to 
prove that the “public relations policy” of 
many manufacturers and dealers is not in 
line with this philosophy. 


Infant’s and Children’s Wear. The buying 
and selling of things for infants and children is 
sufficiently important in department stores and 
specialty shops to support a monthly maga- 
zine, The Infants’ and Children’s Review. The 
information and statistics it carries include 
items of interest in connection with clothing 
and with buying problems. The editor is 
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Crete Dahl and the address, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Housing. ‘Homes for Workers”’ is an at- 
tractive, illustrated, 88-page booklet prepared 
jointly by P.W.A. and W.P.A. for use in adult 
education classes of the W.P.A. It is listed 
as Housing Division Bulletin No. 3 and may be 
obtained on request to the Housing Division, 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, Washington, D. C. 

“A Glossary of Housing Terms,” compiled 
by a committee from five principal federal 
agencies concerned with housing, has been is- 
sued by the Central Housing Committee, North 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

A summary of state housing legislation, of 
special interest in connection with state accept- 
ance of federal aid for housing, is found in the 
Monthly Labor Review for February. 


“Handbook for Recreation Leaders.” Ella 
Gardner, who is now recreation specialist in the 
Cooperative Extension Service but who was 
formerly on the staff of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, is the author of this well-selected, well- 
organized collection of games and other sug- 
gestions for home and community entertain- 
ments. It appears as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 231, 
and may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 


“Art Instruction.” Judging by the first 
(April) number of this new “monthly maga- 
zine of practical instruction for artists and stu- 
dents,” it will yield helpful information for 
teachers of related art and costume. The edi- 
tors are Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Gup- 
till; the offices are at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City; and the yearly subscription 
is $3. 


“Some Folk Songs and Stories of the Amer- 
icas.” Student clubs interested in Latin- 
American countries will enjoy some of the 
legends, tales, games, folk songs, and music 
that are assembled from 21 American countries 
in the February Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Progressive Education Association. At the 
California regional conference in San Francisco 
in April, a paper on “Education of the Con- 
sumer” was read by Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, 
president of Reed College. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Courses for the training of teachers and 
supervisors of sight-saving classes are to be 
given at the 1937 summer session of Western 
Reserve University, Wayne University, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Details may be obtained from the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 
West 50th Street, New York City. 

Housing Course. A course in housing, 
community planning, and low-rental housing 
management is to be given by the School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts of New York 
University from June 14 to July 28. Abraham 
Goldfeld, manager of the Lavanburg Homes, 
will be in charge of the work in management. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
“What Kind of a Program of Education Would 
Best Contribute to Improved Understanding 
of and Practices in Home and Family Life” 
was the subject of a panel discussion of unusual 
interest to a large group attending the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting. On the panel were 
a homemaker, three school principals, a home 
economics teacher, a state P.-T. A. president, 
a supervisor of adult homemaking, a state 
supervisor of nursery schools, and two uni- 
versity professors. At another session, Mrs. 
Kate Kinyon of Denver was the speaker. 

New officers are: president, Mrs. Anna Dee 
Weaver, Callaway; vice-president, Louise L. 
Leaton; secretary, Mrs. Anita Bitner; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Foster Frederick. 

During the meeting, representatives from all 
of the teachers’ colleges in the state, two 


denominational colleges, and the University 
held two separate sessions to discuss the trans- 
fer of students from one college to another and 
the objectives and content of beginning courses. 

University of Nebraska. Louise Leaton has 
a temporary appointment with the Resettle- 
ment Division to supervise new house plans 
and the remodeling of houses as well as home 
management plans for Kansas, Nebraska, and 
North and South Dakota. During her ab- 
sence, Dr. Ruth Lindquist will carry on her 
work in home management. 

High School Hospitality Day was held on 
April 17 on the campus of the College of 
Agriculture. An extensive program was pro- 
vided for the visitors, most of whom were 
members of home economics student clubs. 

Extension Service. Esther Herrmann, who 
formerly taught vocational home economics at 
Milford, has been made home demonstration 
agent in Webster County. 

The home demonstration women of Nebraska 
have organized the Nebraska Council of Home 
Demonstration Clubs. Officers are: president, 
Evelyn Wolph, Nehawka; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ira Neel; secretary, Mrs. Armstrong, Nebraska 
City; treasurer, Mrs. Paul Pascoe. Eight dis- 
trict directors were also elected. Grace Fry- 
singer of the U. S. Extension Service will be a 
guest speaker at the first annual meeting of the 
Council in North Platte on June 15 and 16. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
Cottons for every conceivable occasion were 
discussed and modeled at the Association’s 
successful evening meeting at the Garland 
School on March 25. Gladys Winegar of the 
Textile Education Bureau of New York traced 
the history of a number of fabrics and discussed 
their durability. Among the garments dis- 
played were charming children’s frocks and, 
for grownups, active and spectator sports 
clothes, including shorts, sun suits, and slacks; 
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a garden dress which included a full, long, 
easily detachable skirt, shorts, and a sun-back 
blouse; well-tailored dark suits and dresses in 
heavy fabrics for street wear; fresh, cool-look- 
ing sheers; and crisp evening gowns. 

The hall of the school looked very lovely with 
its soft candlelight reflected by gleaming 
silver. Dessert and coffee were served, with 
Mrs. Abbott and Miss Coss pouring. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Extension Service. Doris Child of Crafts- 
bury, Vermont, who has taught home eco- 
nomics in Lisbon and Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, has succeeded Mrs. Hope Dyer Owen 
as home demonstration agent in Sullivan 
County. 

Ann Beggs, home management specialist, 
served as state chairman of Better Homes 
Week from April 25 to May 1, when every 
organization in the state was asked to par- 
ticipate. Emphasis this year was on “Safety 
in the Home” and “Making Back Yards More 
Attractive.” Winners in the adult and high 
school freshman essay contests on “Safety 
Begins at Home” were awarded a trip to 
Boston. The 5 scoring next highest in each 
contest received certificates of honor. 

The Extension Service conducted a short 
course at the University of New Hampshire 
the week of March 29 for young farmers and 
young homemakers over 15 years of age and 
not in school. The home economics courses 
included meal planning and preparation, food 
buying and selection, interior decoration, selec- 
tion of small equipment, money management, 
clothing selection, and quality guides in buying 
clothing. 

NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Eastern District. At the spring meeting in 
Albany, Mrs. Alberta M. Goudiss of the Fore- 
cast spoke on the topic “An Editor Views the 
Field.” Eldyth Proper of Nott School, 
Schenectady, was program chairman. 

Southeastern _ District. Marie Sellers 
conducted the March meeting of the 
H.E.W.I.B.’s which included a program on 
“The World’s Fair and the Consumer.” 
Speakers were Mrs. Bert Hendrickson, chair- 
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man of the advisory committee on consumer 
interests for the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, and Michael Hare, who is working on 
architectural plans. 

Western District. Mary Barber of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was guest speaker at the annual meeting of the 
home economics and dietetic associations in 
Buffalo. 

New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken 
Burns, president of the A. H. E. A., spoke at 
the College recently on “The Relation of 
Trends in Home Economics to Adult Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Jerome Frank, who is in charge of 
family life and mental health work at the Macy 
Foundation, discussed with a selected group of 
students what they wanted from life: a career, 
marriage, or both; all of them wanted some- 
thing besides marriage. 

Pratt Institute. Homemaking students have 
completed a threefold project. The budget 
class figured food costs for a young couple on 
a limited income; the nutrition class planned 
appetizing diets within this budget; and the 
meal-planning class prepared these meals. 

Yonkers. Mary Lou Heaton, until recently 
dietitian at the New York Infirmary, is now 
health education secretary of the Yonkers 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

Boys’ Home Economics Clubs. That boys 
show imagination in naming their clubs is seen 
in the names Kitchen Kings, Dough Boys of 
Mechanicsville Junior High School, Bachelors’ 
Club of Bethlehem Central School, Chefs’ 
Club of Amsterdam Junior High School, 
Tailors’ Club of Albany Livingston Junior 
High School. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. The 
annual May Festival for hig’ school students 
was held at the College from May 5 to 7. 
Home economics contests were planned and 
conducted by the junior and senior students at 
the College. The majority of high schools in 
the state sent home economics contestants as 
well as entries for the various exhibits. 

On May 8, representatives of high school 
home economics clubs throughout the state 
were entertained by the College at breakfast, 
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following which students described interesting 
features of their local club programs and 
thereby stimulated much interest for the com- 
ing year. 

The Tryota Club at the College has had a 
successful year. About 80 new members were 
initiated in February. The April meeting, at 
which high school senior girls from Fargo and 
Moorehead were guests, included a style show 
of garments made in the freshman and soph- 
omore clothing classes. 

Mrs. Viola Jordheim has been substituting 
in the foods department for Constance Leeby, 
who is on leave because of illness. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Grace B. Martin, 
formerly in the U. S. Indian Service, has joined 
the home management division. She succeeds 
Mildred Boxwell, now with Sears, Roebuck 
Company. 

Mary Rokahr and Miriam Birdseye of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture spent several 
days this spring with the state leader and 
various specialists on project planning. 

Vocational Home Economics. Vocational 
high school teachers gave a series of radio 
broadcasts on homemaking in April and May. 
Speakers included Hildred Shelland of the 
Beach High School, Edna Steedsman of Lari- 
more, Marion Benson of Bowbells, Regina 
Brennan of Grand Forks, Grace McAuliffe of 
Lakota, and Jean Newton of Kenmare. 

The state legislature has allotted $40,000 for 
vocational work in home economics and agri- 
culture during the next biennium. By April 
1, 14 high schools which had had no home 
economics work had expressed a desire to initiate 
it with federal and state aid. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
winter meeting was held at the Museum of Art 
in Toledo on January 16. Howard F. Bigelow 
of Western State Teachers College talked on 
“Problems in Teaching Family Finances,” 
and Mrs. Helen M. Jordan of Western Reserve 
University discussed research in family living. 
The program included conducted trips through 
the museum and the Smith Kitchens. Tea was 
served in the Anthony Wayne Room at 
Smith’s. 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western Re- 
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serve University. Ethel M. Thompson, assist- 
ant professor of household administration, who 
was awarded the Omicron Nu fellowship of the 
A.H. E. A. for the year 1936-37, is on leave for 
research at Columbia. 

Ohio State University. The School of Home 
Economics, with the co-operation of the Grad- 
uate School and the department of education, 
has made plans for two home economics educa- 
tion institutes this summer. One will be held 
from July 29 to September 3, and the other 
from August 2 to 13. Ivol Spafford of the 
University of Minnesota’s General College will 
be the director, and out-of-state instructors 
will include Howard F. Bigelow of Western 
State Teachers College and Edna P. Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Ruth Blanshan is a new member this year 
of the foods division. 

Extension Service. Norma Aschbacher, 
Edith Berry, and Mrs. Dorothy B. Silcott are 
new members of the extension staff. 

Ohio Wesleyan College. New staff members 
include Jane McNinch and Doris Unsworth in 
the clothing department and Mrs. Savilla 
Mangun, in charge of foods and nutrition. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. This 
spring one-day student club meetings were held 
in Bend, Lebanon, Milwaukee, Klamath Falls, 
Astoria, Roseburg, and Union. 

H.E.W.1.B.’s. Ata recent meeting of this 
section, Dean Milam led a discussion of college 
curricula and their relation to young women 
planning to enter business. 

The H. E. W. I. B.’s are planning a registra- 
tion bureau for home economists. 

Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. Milam 
will speak on “Education for Family Living” 
during the conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations in Tokyo in August. 

An Institute on Education for Family Living 
will be held from June 21 to July 30 at the 
College. It will aim to co-ordinate college 
courses, seminars, field work, and the observa- 
tion of children and of community projects 
and also to bring together present and potential 
leaders, both lay and professional, in a joint 
program of teacher and leader education. 

A traveling demonstration of a modern, mod- 
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erate-cost kitchen suitable for farm homes is 
being co-operatively developed under the direc- 
tion of the home economics extension, home 
economics research, and agricultural engineer- 
ing departments. 

Oregon Dietetic Association. Dr. Ira Man- 
ville of Portland discussed “Apple Therapy” at 
the March meeting. 

Portland. To train for domestic employ- 
ment, a home arts course has been approved by 
the school board of the Edison High School. 
To provide a laboratory, a near-by house has 
been leased and furnished through gifts and 
money donations. Morning sessions are de- 
voted to pre-employment classes, and afternoon 
ones provide additional training for girls al- 
ready employed. An advisory council of 
representative Portland women sponsors the 
project. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting held in Pittsburgh on May 
7 and 8 attracted a large attendance. The 
main speakers were: Virginia Alexander of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Joseph P. 
Tufts, director of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Association; Dean Charles S. Tippetts of the 
University of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Kathryn Van 
Aken Burns, president of the A. H. E. A.; 
Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the University of 
Chicago; Laura W. Drummond of Temple 
University; Dr. G. D. Whitney, deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction, Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania State College. The senior 
institution management students in the cater- 
ing class have undertaken as their project this 
semester the running of the Shamrock Tea 
Room, which is open to the public every 
Monday evening. 

Two student teachers are securing valuable 
experience in teaching home economics to 
boys. The one at Howard has a group of 16 
and the one at Port Matilda, one of 25, both 
groups very interested and active. 

Temple University. Grace K. Nadig, in- 
structor in foods and director of the home 
management house, has been granted leave of 
absence for 1937-38 to organize a homemaking 
program in the Khayatt School for Girls in 
Assiut, Egypt. Prior to planning this work, 
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Miss Nadig will visit Egyptian homes in vil- 
lages and several cities. She will devote the 
latter part of the year to teaching short courses 
in homemaking to the young married women 
of Assiut as well as to the students in the 
Khayatt School. 

Extension Service. Marguerite Erikson, 
Northampton County home economics exten- 
sion representative, is on leave of absence for 
study in Sweden. 

State Department of Education. The home 
economics division has co-operated with several 
community agencies in establishing centers for 
household service occupations. In these, home 
economists are employed as teachers. 

The division assisted in the organization of 
a hotel service training program launched in 
the Pocono Mountain region in April. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
The officers for 1937 are: president, Carmen 
Ginorio, University of Puerto Rico; first vice- 
president, Rosa M. Torres; second vice-presi- 
dent, Soffa Brenes; secretary, Mrs. Rita S. 
Kohn; treasurer, Adela Valentin. 

The Association’s Parents’ Night program, 
the first of its kind in Puerto Rico, was very 
successful. The papers on parent education 
that were presented will be edited by Miss 
Torres and sold in booklet form. 

Silver Jubilee. In 1938, the 25th anni- 
versary of home economics in Puerto Rico will 
be celebrated with the ceremony it deserves. 
The jubilee week will probably be in July in 
conjunction with the Association’s 12th annual 
convention. It is hoped that Grace Ferguson, 
first supervisor of home economics in Puerto 
Rico, and many other early teachers will return 
to the island at that time. 

University of Puerto Rico. Maria Teresa 
Orcasitas, head of the home economics depart- 
ment since 1932, resigned in December to 
become assistant director of the agricultural 
extension service in charge of home demon- 
stration work. Her successor in the depart- 
ment is Marie Vestal, acting head during the 
past year. 

While Cora B. Miller and Regina J. Friant 
of Iowa State College were in Puerto Rico in 
January, they were entertained by resident 


students at the home management house at a 
typical Puerto Rican dinner at which asopao 
de pollo was the main dish. 

The faculty are collaborating on a series of 
articles on the home for weekly publication in 
local papers. 

For the department of education’s School of 
the Air Rosa Marina Torres and Berta Caba- 
nillas have been co-operating by giving talks 
on good manners, budgeting, and nutrition. 

Student Club. The Home Economics Club 
members greatly profited by the talks Miss 
Miller and Miss Friant gave on January 21 on 
opportunities for home economics graduates 
and club activities. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Dorothy Saville, research worker in home 
economics at South Dakota State College, is 
in charge of the Association’s work on stand- 
ardization of consumer goods. 

This spring Florenda Schon of Redfield, 
state chairman of student clubs, arranged the 
first district student club rallies ever held in 
the state. 

District Organization for Homemaking Edu- 
cation. Under a new district organization 
plan, spring meetings were held by South 
Dakota home economics teachers in the high 
schools at Mobridge, Rapid City, Mitchell, 
Huron, Yankton, Aberdeen, and Sioux Falls 
to discuss problems of the homemaking teacher 
as applied especially to her students and com- 
munity; to bring before the group new subject 
matter, suggestions, and methods of teaching; 
and to carry on administrative work such as 
course-of-study revision. Previous to this 
year, spring meetings were held in but two 
towns in the state, making it impossible for all 
home economics teachers to attend because of 
the expense and the distance. 


TEXAS 


Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
Elsie McElhinney of the foods department 
expects to attend summer school at Cornelland 
go to the A. H. E. A. meeting en route. Her 
substitute during the summer session will be 
Lolie Smith of the University of Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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Evelyn Eastman, who has conducted the 
nursery school successfully for the past two 
summers, will have charge of this work again 
thissummer. Mrs. Lucile Smith will be a full- 
time instructor, assisting in the nursery school 
and having charge of the home management 
house in the absence of Carrie Lee Collins, 
resident instructor. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College. Ida 
Lou Nelson, director of food and nutrition, has 
5 months’ leave of absence for study at Iowa 
State College. Mrs. B.C. Reese, a former mem- 
ber of the Tarleton faculty, is her substitute. 

A tea in the department of home economics 
was an outstanding feature when, early in 
March, the Association of Women Students 
entertained 200 high school students from 
near-by towns. 

Texas Dietetic Association. The Dallas 
Dietetic Club, with a membership of 38, was 
hostess to the Association on April 2 and 3. 
The theme for the first day was “The Field 
for the Dietitian”; the second day was devoted 
to problems in nutrition. Well-known home 
economists, not only from Texas but from out- 
side the state, made valuable contributions to 
the program. 

Resettlement Administration. The 145 field 
workers, including 7 district supervisors, 105 
county supervisors, and 23 assistant super- 
visors of home management plans, are busy 
helping the 1,500 Texas families who have loans 
from the Resettlement Administration to pro- 
duce and conserve enough food to meet their 
individual needs throughout the year. A 
major goal is to see that each family has suffi- 
cient milk, poultry and eggs, meat and lard, 
breadstuff, and as nearly a year-round garden 
as possible. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
Association issued in April its 12-page, printed 
annual newsletter. It is brimful of interesting 
items, from the greetings from the national 
president on the front page to the list of mem- 
bers who this year have joined the “wedding 
ring” group, on the last page. 

On April 7, Utah home economics workers 
participated in “Woman’s Institute” week 
activities by presenting a unique fashion show. 
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Young stylists from classes of costume design 
at the University of Utah, Utah Agricultural 
College, Brigham Young University, and junior 
and senior girls from three Salt Lake City 
high schools modeled frocks they had made. 
On the front page of the newsletter appears a 
cut showing three of the girls in costumes they 
wore at the exhibit. 

During March and April, four district meet- 
ings were held by home economics teachers. 
Both the Salt Lake and Ogden districts were 
honored by a visit from Mrs. Dora Lewis of 
the U. S. Office of Education, who discussed 
“Tests and Measurements in the Field of Home 
Economics.” 

Utah was not proud of the place she held in 
1936 on the paid-up JouRNAL subscription 
list but is working to show a substantial in- 
crease for 1937. 

Student Clubs. The Association has 23 
affiliated clubs. In April a meeting was called 
in Salt Lake City for all home economics club 
girls in order to give more time to their prob- 
lems than is possible during the Utah Educa- 
tional Association’s conference in the fall. 
The business meetings were interspersed with 
recreation. Every affiliated club was repre- 
sented, and some groups attended in a body. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. A 
sectional meeting was held in Burlington in 
March in connection with that of the Cham- 
plain Valley Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Snyder, a lighting engineer with the General 
Electric Company, spoke on “Lighting in the 
Home.” 

University of Vermont. The department 
sustained a great loss in the death of Alice E. 
Blundell, a member of the faculty since 1918. 
Her tireless energy, her high standards of 
scholarship, and her active interest in the 
welfare of her students were an inspiration to 
all who worked with or under her. 

Adelaide Rawson, who has her A.M. from 
Columbia University, joined the staff this 
semester to teach clothing. Narcissa Goodsell 
Gale is assisting with the foods teaching. 

The home economics department has been 
active this year in the direction of the two co- 
operative dormitories for women, a new venture 
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on the campus. Faculty members have given 
several formal lectures to supplement the usual 
informal help given students who are boarding 
themselves. 

Extension Service. At the annual extension 
conference, emphasis was placed on nutrition 
and health as the responsibility of all members 
of the farm family. A stimulating talk on the 
newest developments in nutrition was given 
by Dr. H. C. Sherman. This was followed by 
a panel discussion on health conditions in 
Vermont, in which participants were Dr. C. F. 
Dalton, secretary of the State Board of Health; 
state extension specialists in nutrition, agron- 
omy, horticulture, and gardening; and county 
agricultural, home demonstration, and club 
agents. As a result of this conference, much 
interest has been manifested in the general 
health conditions in Vermont, particularly in 
the effect of the food of the farm family on its 
health condition. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
There was a large attendance at the Richmond 
meeting on March 26 and 27. Out-of-state 
speakers were: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi 
of Suffern, New York; Druzilla Kent of the 
University of Tennessee; and Aubyn Chinn of 
the National Dairy Council. 

Virginia Dietetic Association. “Efficient 
Equipment” was the theme of the Roanoke 
meeting on April 16. Dorothy Shank of the 
American Stove Company spoke on fuels; 
Mary Lindsley, manager of the Williamsburg 
Inn, led a discussion on “Selecting Equip- 
ment’; Anna Bollen of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board spoke on “Recent Research 
on the Nutritive Value of Meats’’; and there 
was a demonstration of small equipment by a 
representative of the Hobart Manufacturing 
Company. 

The College Teachers Group, composed of 
members of the staffs of the 5 state colleges 
having home economics departments, held 
their spring meeting at Farmville State Teach- 
ers College on April 24. The whole group was 
housed and entertained at Longwood, once the 
home of General Joseph E. Johnston and now 
owned by the College and used as a country 
clubhouse for students and faculty. 
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State Department of Education. Martha 
Creighton, state supervisor of home economics, 
is studying at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the spring semester and inter- 
session. During her absence, the work of her 
office is being directed by Mrs. Helen Hopper 
and Mrs. Rosa Loving, regional supervisors. 

Mrs. Loving represented the state at the 
southern regional conference of supervisors and 
teacher trainers held in Birmingham in March. 
She served in Miss Creighton’s place on the 
out-of-school-youth committee and presented a 
very interesting report of the work being done 
in Virginia by home economics and agriculture 
teachers in co-operation with the N. Y. A. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Eastern Section. The home economists and 
the high school home economics clubs of this 
section of the state met on April 16 and 17 at 
Pullman. 

Western Section. The spring meeting of 
home economists and the high school home 
economics clubs in the western section was held 
on March 13 in Tacoma. Mrs. Garry Cleve- 
land Myers of Western Reserve University, 
who had just completed a very successful 6 
weeks of parent education forums in Seattle, 
spoke on “Family Relations.” Margery 
Davisson of Tacoma was elected president for 
the coming year. 

Northwest Dietetic Convention. Dietitians 
from Montana, Oregon, British Columbia, and 
Washington, met in Seattle for a regional con- 
ference on April 2, 3, and 4. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, associate 
director of the American College of Surgeons; 
Effie I. Raitt, Elizabeth Soule, and Margaret 
Terrell of the University of Washington; Mrs. 
Jessamine C. Williams of Oregon State College; 
and Dr. D. H. Nickson of the Swedish Hospital 
and Dr. Lester J. Palmer of the Virginia Mason 
Hospital, both in Seattle. 

Washington State College. The Farm and 
Homemakers’ Short Course will be held on the 
campus from June 15to19. It will be followed 
by a short course for home demonstration 
agents from June 21 to 26. 

Dean Florence Harrison, who spent the fall 
months in Japan, China, and Manila, brought 
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back beautiful specimens of Japanese and 
Chinese brocades and silks, cloisonné, lacquer, 
Satsuma and Canton ware, mandarin coats, 
and a Japanese bride’s costume. 

Eleanor Davis has been made assistant 
agent in home economics extension in Whatcom 
County. 

University of Washington. The Minister 
of Communication in Jugoslavia has granted a 
pass on all railroads to Blanche Payne, who is 
there studying costumes this year. Steamship 
travel has also been provided. 

At a formal, evening ceremony on April 8, 
sophomores who had been granted the privilege 
of doing professional work in the School of 
Home Economics were officially accepted for 
their respective 5-year curricula. 

An extensive collection of hand weaving 
from the Swedish School of Applied Arts in 
San Francisco was displayed at the School of 
Home Economics in April. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Mary Brady, president-elect, recently spoke in 
Green Bay on the progress of the State P.-T. A. 

Student Clubs. The all-state student club 
rally was held at Riverside High School, Mil- 
waukee, on April17. TheStout Institute spon- 
sored a rally for clubs in the northwest section 
of the state on April 24 and Sheboygan, one 
for those in the eastern section on May 15. 
Milwaukee-Downer College will entertain the 
affiliated clubs at a picnic on June 5. 

Milwaukee. At a meeting of the home 
economics teachers on May 3, Mrs. Mary Koll 
Heiner, director of the School of Domestic Arts 
and Science in Chicago, discussed ‘““The Newest 
Philosophy of Homemaking.” 

Milwaukee-Downer College. A group of 
seniors prepared a program for a Milwaukee 
woman’s club in March on “Some Marketing 
Problems of the Consumer.” 

Mount Mary College. Two senior girls have 
begun a 7-week apprenticeship at the Gridley 
Dairy. All seniors in the department of foods 
and nutrition have received appointments as 
dietetic interns. 

Sister Mary Albert, professor of home eco- 
nomics, addressed a woman’s club in Wawotosa 
this spring on consumer education. 
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Stout Institute. One of the home manage- 
ment house groups won honorable mention at 
the Woman’s National Exposition of Arts and 
Industry in New York City in the contest on 
menus for course dinners using canned foods. 

University of Wisconsin. Extension Di- 
vision. Grace Frysinger of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture visited the main extension 
office and several counties in March. 

Betty Bierong, Gladys Meloche, Wealthy 
Hale, and Blanche Hedrick attended the con- 
ference of extension specialists at Ames, Iowa. 

Vocational Home Economics. District con- 
ferences from 37 rural vocational homemaking 
centers in the northern and western sections 
were held in Menomonie in March. The 
southern and eastern sections met at Madison 
in April “Rural Homemaking” and “Out- 
of-School Youth” were the themes of the 
sessions. 

Public Schools. The Baron Home Eco- 
nomics Club, which has served hot lunches to 
rural students at low cost, is sponsoring an 
etiquette column in a high school paper. The 
Amery Home Economics Club has supplied 
milk to needy children. The Rice Lake, 
Menomonie, and Amery home economics de- 
partments are sponsoring spring style revues 
in their schools. The New Richmond home 
economics class is serving free hot lunches to 
undernourished children in school. The pay- 
ing lunch group are permitted to bring in 
products from home in exchange for lunch 
credit. The Wausaw homemaking department 
is offering a special part-time program for girls 
living outside of Wausaw. 

At Superior, an advanced foods class of men 
and women has completed units on “Three 
Meals a Day” and “Hospitality Cookery.” 
The advisory council for home employment is 
co-operating with the home economics depart- 
ment in developing a plan whereby girls in- 
terested in obtaining such employment may 
secure two weeks’ training by working with 
those already employed in these occupations. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Virginia Roper 
and Katherine Newfeld, who will be graduated 
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in June, have received appointments as student 
dietitians at the Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago for February 1, 1938. 

Extension Service. The foods project on 
“Diets to Fit the Family Income,” launched 
this year in the state by Evangeline Jennings, 
extension nutritionist, is bringing equally good 
responses from women whose husbands are on 
salaries and women in the drought area who 
have suffered financial reverses. 

Ellen Feusner, home demonstration agent 
at Cheyenne, who is regional counselor for Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, made her inspection trips to 
the Montana and Idaho chapters in April. 

State Department of Education. Nine home 
economics teachers representing vocational, 
nonvocational, and junior high schools in 
typical communities of the state met in 
Cheyenne with the state supervisor of home- 
making education as a planning committee for 
a home economics curriculum-revision program 
for the state. Elizabeth J. McKittrick, head 
of home economics at the University of 
Wyoming, and Veva Lukin, teacher trainer, 
were invited to join the group. State cur- 
riculum needs were analyzed, and a general plan 
for procedure and standards for objectives, 
subject matter, and pupil experience were set 
up. The group solicits the co-operation of all 
home economics teachers in the state in de- 
veloping a state course of study. 

The first high school home economics con- 
ferences in Wyoming were held this spring in 4 
districts. The purpose of these 1-day, 
Saturday rallies was to co-ordinate the interests 
of secondary home economics students in the 
state, strengthen the nature of and interest 
in home projects, promote home economics 
clubs, stimulate interest in the vocational 
opportunities which home economics leads to, 
and increase pupil and community interest in 
homemaking education. The first rally, held 
at Thermopolis, was attended by 60 pupils from 
6 high schools. The district president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer were selected 
from active home economics club members to 
serve as officers for the section and to plan 
future district meetings with the counsel of a 
teacher. 
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Maud Wilson, secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association’s division on the 
house, has won national recognition for her 
work on rural housing at the Experiment 
Station, Oregon State Agricultural College. 
She has recently been on leave for work in the 
Resettlement Administration at Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Edwin R. Henson is chief of the agri- 
cultural economic section of the Rural Re- 
settlement Division of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. His earlier experience includes 
serving as county agricultural agent in 
Oklahoma, associate professor of agronomy at 
Iowa State College, and agricultural economist 
in the land policy section of the F. E.R. A. 
He is co-author of Crop Production, published 
in 1930. 

Dorothy Tyler is in charge of publications 
for the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
Michigan. She is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan. 

Augusta Jannett, now a teacher of home 
economics at the Yoakum (Texas) High School, 
made the study reported in this issue in partial 
fulfillment for the M.S. degree at Colorado 
State College. There she worked under the 
direction of Maude Williamson, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education. 

Margaret E. Riegel has been home eco- 
nomics education adviser for the public schools 
of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, since 
1930. Her headquarters are at Carlisle. A 
Simmons College graduate, she has done 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
and Cornell and taught in several Pennsylvania 
schools. 

Mabel V. Campbell is chairman of home 
economics at the University of Missouri. A 
vice-president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, she is chairman of the 


local committee on arrangements for the 
Kansas City meeting of the A. H. E. A. 

Julia O. Newton, who is now serving as chief 
of the family credit section of the Farm Credit 
Administration, is on leave of absence until 
December 1 from the University of Minnesota, 
where she is state home demonstration leader. 
Before joining the Extension Service, she 
taught in North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Ella J. Day has been professor of child 
development at the University of Tennessee 
since 1929. She was a Laura Spelman fellow 
at the University of Minnesota from 1927 to 
1929 and prior to that taught at the Child 
Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa, and at Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, professor of 
home economics at the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University and 
a former field worker for the American Home 
Economics Association, represented the Asso- 
ciation at the conference of the American 
Eugenics Society which she here reports. 

Miss C. Eipe is on the staff of St. Christo- 
pher’s Training College at Vepery, Madras, 
India. 

Melva B. Bakkie is nutrition consultant at 
the national headquarters of the American 
Red Cross in Washington, D.C. Mildred L. 
Swift is professor of home economics at the 
University of Akron. 

Dr. J. L. Hypes has been head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Connecticut State College 
since 1931 and is also director of the Bureau of 
Sociological Research at the Storrs Experiment 
Station. He has been adviser to the New 
England Regional Planning Commission, spent 
a year in India as sociologist on the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, and has traveled in 
Africa, Australia, and the South Pacific Islands, 
not to mention all sections of the United States. 
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